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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 
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University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 


in America’s newest, most modern oO 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


libraries .. . large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never a 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- oi wed 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization, The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 


the ultimate in functional beauty. Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
= <i study room. 









1 Free Just off the presses, big new 
, ww colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write ‘new library 
catalog”’ on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept.ALA-9, 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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bind- art 


GRADE “A” QUALITY 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 


IN THE HANDY PLASTIC 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 





Bind-Art Liquid 
Plastic Adhesive 
In Plastic Squeeze Bottle 


NEW LOW PRICES 
FOR BIND-ART 









8 OUNCE SIZE ANOTHER BIND-ART “FIRST”’ 
Cost/Bottle Quantity 1. First WITH the handy plastic squeeze 
d bottle. 
$1.40 4 oz. 2. First with the Applicator Spout, making 
it easy to apply Bind-Art. 
— b a 3. First to reduce prices, as shown at left. 
° otties 
We want to thank you for your splendid re- 
1.70 3 bottles ception to our product, ewe! 3g — 
Plastic Adhesive. Your increased purchases 
|.80 | bottle of a -Art in the last few oi have 
lowered our production costs, enabling us, 
QUART SIZE in return, to lower prices to YOU, in all 
Plastic Bottle without spout quantities. 
Cost/Bottle Quantity Many Uses 
$4.75 4 bottles om long pout. = can ee 
5.00 | Gottlc «= SENS Veo can bad preuee ef perio: 
° ges ou can bind groups of periodi- 
cals, booklets or stacks of loose sheets 
For information on our Grade ‘'B" into one volume @ Mend torn pages @ 
Bind-Art, supplied in gallon quan- Tip in loose pages @ Adhere Plasti- 
tities, please write. Kleer Book Jacket Covers to books. 
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Two outstanding steel stacks 
by Hamilton. 


High on utility— 
Hamilton-Standard 
Stacks 


Hamilton-Standard Stacks owe their popu- 
larity to a number of unique, patented effi- 
ciency features. Shelf depth adjustments, 
and shelf height adjustments in %” incre- 
ments can be quickly and easily made. 
Shelves can be sloped, upward in lower 
rows, downward in upper rows, to facilitate 
title scanning. Rounded edges and closed 
ends eliminate abrasion hazards, create a 
smart, modern impression. 





Functional smartness— 


Hamilton Continuous Upright 
Stacks 


Hamilton Continuous Upright Stacks are 
used in many of the country’s finest libraries. 
All stack compartments accommodate 
shelves of various depths for greater flexi- 
bility. Simple, speedy vertical adjustment 
of shelves in 4%” increments insures mini- 
mum space waste between shelves, maxi- 
mum book storage. Closed ends enhance 
smart, modern appearance. 








: Steel stacks for the library by 
- Hamilton Manufactuning Company 
: Library Equipment Division * Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
: Hamilton Manufacturing Company Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Th f | ° __Please send me your Circular AR-2. 
: : ~ 
Is Tree circular ae . ___Without obligation, please have a Field Engineer contact me. 
peepee fer went? aie eee ee ry 
It gives further details on ° Institution ___ ele 
the stacks shown here, and © 
on Hamilton’s remarkable ° Position 
new Steel Compo Stacks— . 
the drawer-type stack for e Street address__ 
greater efficiency. Write for , 
your copy today! ‘ City a State 
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for your Kibrary : 
THE NEW FREELINE 210° 












- + 
TRULY 
APRONLESS 


The approach is new. HT 
We've combined SIMPLICITY —for freshness of design, Ly 


with modern, structural engineering, 
for STRENGTH without bulk TLC UOMa Oe 
to give you the 210 FREELINE. 

It's today’s table, 


guaranteed for many thousand tomorrows. Hi 7 SUINENII AI 


716 North Tenth Street 


Philadelphia 22, Penna 
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ACRL Monographs 


No. 8—60c 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STYLE 
MANUALS: 
A Guide to Their Use in Documentation 
and Research 
By 
MARY R. KINNEY 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
Simmons College 


No. 9—75c 


A RECOMMENDED LIST OF BASIC 
PERIODICALS IN ENGINEERING 
AND THE ENGINEERING 
SCIENCES 


Prepared By 
A Special Committee of the ACRL Pure 
and Applied Science Section under the 
Chairmanship 
of 
WILLIAM H. HYDE 


Librarian, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Place a standing order to receive all ACRL 
MONOGRAPHS promptly as published, 
and be billed at convenient intervals (No. 
1-9 only $4.85). Or send cash or stamps 
in advance for single issues. Make checks 
payable to Association of College and Ref.- 
erence Libraries. Address all orders to: 


ACRL MONOGRAPHS 


c/o University of Illinois Library 


Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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H. R. 5106 


Librarians whose institutions e ngage in any size- 
able amount of foreign book buying would do well 
to urge support for Section 17 (e) of H.R. 5106 
(Customs Simplification Act of 1953) by writing 
to their own senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. This bill would dispose of hampering and 
valueless limitation by giving authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for prescribing ‘rules and 
re ‘gulations for the declaration and entry of these 
Libr: ary materials. 

Since this would expedite the arrival of foreign 
books and also save libraries the cost of extra fees, 
the proposal seems entirely in the public interest. 

Rosert Vosper, director of libraries 

University of Kansas 

signed August 8—now 


Late Bill 


Public 


information: 


Law 243.—Ed. 


Librarian at Coronation 


A few days before the Coronation I was 
one of nearly 7000 people who attended a Garden 
Party given by the Queen in the grounds of Buck- 
ingham Palace and was fortunate enough to enter 
by one of the smaller gates, which meant that I 
had to walk through the ‘be autiful gardens, past the 
lake with its wildfowl, before re: aching the lawns 
where the guests were assembled. It was a glorious 
sunny but cool day and the scene was gay indeed, 
as in addition to those who wore correct formal 
attire there were people in the most brilliant and 
startling native dress, outstanding amongst whom 
were two West African chiefs under their cere- 
monial umbrellas which made huge splotches of 
gaudy color on the lawns. All those who wore 
their native dress looked much more dignified 
than those who tried, with varying degrees of 
success, to wear our idea of formal clothes, even 
those who were barefooted and the woman I saw 
whose lips were painted bright blue to match her 
headdress! 

The Queen and her party moved about amongst 
the guests and many people were presented to her 
but I was unlucky enough not to see her until they 
were all on the way back to the Palace at the end 
of the party when I had a wonderful view, thanks 
to one of the ducks from the lake, who waddled 
across their path and halted them just in front of 
where I was standing. 

. Of all the stories . I like best the one 
about a group of men who were drinking the 
Queen’s health in beer; one of them, a Frenchman, 
had proposed the toast so often that an Englishman 
said, “Anyone would think that she was your 
Queen.” Whereupon the Frenchman solemnly 
rose again and proposed “The Duchess of Nor- 
mandy,” referring, of course, to the fact that the 
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Queen is a descendant of William the Conqueror, 
who was Duke of Normandy. Then an American 


got up and said “You need not think that you can 


keep a girl like that all to yourselves!” This may 

be only a good story but it certainly epitomized 

the feelings of all who saw the young Queen on 
her Coronation Day. 

Auice Emity Gos.inc, librarian-secretary 

The Bermuda Library 


Rewrite Dialect? 


Although many librarians may be staunchly 
opposed to the rewriting of adult classics for 
children, a case can be made for the rewriting of 
children’s dialect classics. Take Uncle Remus as 
an example. Librarians know from telling and 
reading such stories aloud to children that they 
have definite appeal even though the youngsters 
cannot read them in dialect at all. 

The rewriting of such children’s dialect classics 
is a definite service of the same general order and 


acceptability as the translation of a classic from 


the original tongue into many other languages to 
make it available to a worldwide readership. Stand- 
ard language versions of dialect classics for children 
removes any necessity for schooling young folks 
in the intricacies of regional, occupational, or 
ethnical speech patterns. Much emphasis on such 
subdivisions of American speech can amount to a 
partial “unlearning” of the national language. 

Moreover, the rewriting of children’s dialect 
classics into standard language will show whether 
such books are really “classic” or have unduly 
profited by reason of their curiosity of jargon. 
Standard language versions can also remove any 
social stigma that may attach to minority groups 
which are always thought of by the intolerant or 
uninformed public as wearing funny clothes, 
having funny customs, .and speaking some out- 
landish gibberish. Dialect classics may play di- 
rectly into the hands of those who wish to practice 
social discrimination by confirming popular notions 
about the “queerness’ of minority groups and their 
failure to fit mz jority group norms. 

Of course, there is no good reason why books 
should not be written in dialect and read therein 
by adults or scholars who savor the particular flavor 
of a people or region through the meticulous mas- 
tery of folk speech. 

ELIZABETH PLANT, assoc. professor English 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


FYI 


Helen Geer’s column “For Your Information” 


that now appears in the ALA Bulletin meets with | 


our warmest approval. It is pertinent and brief 

and very helpful in calling attention to material 

available from headquarters. 

WEssIE CONNELL, librarian 

Cairo (Ga.) Public Library 
Tell Them You Saw 
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Courtesy of Portraits, Inc.- 


#( Picture Frame 
for Library Exhibits 


libraries use more than 50,000 


Here's why 
Braquettes! In 10 seconds you frame any pic- 
ture up te 36” high. In 10 seconds more you 
change Braquette to another picture—adjust 
Braquette to fit a different size. 


With a dozen to 50 Braquettes you hang any 
art or photography exhibit—easily, quickly, the 
way the finest modern galleries and libraries 
do. 


ONE CENT PER FRAMING 


Use each Braquette at least a hundred times! 
At the library cost of a little more than a dollar, 
each framing costs you a cent or less. 


Retail Price, $1.50 each. To libraries, $13.50 
per dozen (minimum). In Crystal Lucite or Stain- 
less Steel. Order now and forget all your fram- 
ing problems! 





r— for BRAQUETTES ~— 


BRAQUETTE, Inc., Dept. AL 
17 Franklin St., Lee, Mass. 


Coie, Tees I ions nse cccscnsocdtcbnnesajeovapabonn 


£ 

' 

: 

i D onatnen ©... <iccsccveese (check or money order) ; 

i PRD: CIE vticstctacctincencsekncaonnel Braquettes ' 
i [_] Stainless Steel [] Lucite z 

i @ $1.50 each. Or send.................... dozen a 

| § @ $13.50 per dozen. s 
BD CUCNR sscsepeneccorsssosmnesnsadiiepense csewpaenonnemanyiins 2 
| of OUR is sions caicenosenddegns-caibichdisensteminibenies 1 
i t 
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May we send you 
a FREE copy? 


This 16-page illustrated booklet explains how the 
IBM Method of Circulation Control speeds and 
simplifies the process of loaning and returning books 
and preparing overdue notices . . . without book 
cards, processing of pockets, slipping of books, or 
costly supplies. 


Whether your library is large or small, you’ll be 
interested in reading how the IBM Method saves 
you time and effort in routine record keeping, en- 
abling your staff to devote more time to professional 
services. Write for a complimentary copy. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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COVER 


The formal pattern of a university 
library window suggests the sea- 
sonal return to the disciplines of 
education. This second floor 
window stands above the main en- 
trance to the new library at the 
University of Mississippi. Its deco- 
rations are printers’ marks, sand- 
blasted on the glass. The building 
across the way, an historic Ly- 
ceum, is the oldest (1846) building 
at Ole Miss, while the library is 
the newest and the first to exceed 
$1,000,000 in cost. Dr. Forbes of 
the University Journalism Depart- 
ment took the shot. The Bulletin 
uses it through the courtesy of 
Samuel J. Marino, assistant library 
director. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin” publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature” in the "'Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
"Library Literature.” 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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GET MORE READERS PER BOOK 


 oastfiet 
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You get greater readership of your books when 
you rebind with Treasure Trove Covers because 
these beautiful covers take full advantage of the 
logical processes that result in readership. These 
famous covers feature design title panels on the 
spine to brighten your shelves with eye-catching 
color, attract readers, add extra interest to titles, 
stimulate the impulse to take the books off the 
shelves. Then Treasure Trove Covers themselves 

. painstaking, detailed reproductions of the orig- 
inal jacket and cover artwork used by publishers to 
sell the books . . . multiply the interest and further 
stimulate the urge to read. 





WRITE Today For 
Free Sample of Actual 


Treasure Trove Cover. 
No Obligation, of And, because Treasure Trove Covers are printed 
Course on durable buckram by the same photographic, en- 

graving, and printing processes publishers themselves 
use, you get long wear, enduring beauty. Yet, 
Treasure Trove Covers cost no more than ordinary 
covers. For the extra values in rebinding, have 
your books rebound with Treasure Trove Illustrated 
Covers 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC. 





Box 1413 ort el 
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Since the Eisenhower letter 


more within the consciousness of the American public. 
paper and periodical clippings received at ALA headquarters are 
remarkable in their multitude and exciting in their overwhelming 

ce documents. 
leaders and private citizens, many of whom have sent messages of 


approval of the principles expressed in t 


and the Freedom to Read statement 
hit the headlines, the libraries of this country have never been 


EDITORIAL 






Staff 


: EDITOR 
The news- Ransom L. Richardson 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


Great 


congratulations and approval, have put themselves on record in 


full support of what promise to become historic 
statements. 

The evidence indicates that a great many 
people have suddenly realized for the first time 
what the library stands for and how much it 
means to them. Suddenly they know that the 
library, which was always “there,” far from 
being simply a collection of books, is one of 
the great protagonists of our American free- 
doms. Suddenly they are aware of the library, 
like an old star ‘newly fanned to brightness in 
the sky. 

The implications seem clear. Librarians, 
singly and collectively, now have not only the 
opportunity but the obligation of striking 
effective blows for democratic freedoms. The 
charge is a double assignment: Stop the in- 
roads of censorship, spread the library idea. 
And to this charge this page of history will 
hold them accountable. 

It is no longer enough to wait until censor- 
ship attacks the library; whenever possible it 
must be challenged the moment it raises its 
head and begins to creep. For in these days 
that dragon multiplies himself fabulously 
overnight; the librarian who doesn’t slay him 
at dusk must battle a thousand of him by 
morning. Censorship must, in fact, be antici- 
pated: This can best be done by positive 
action, by stepping up the effort to establish 
concrete expressions of the library idea in 
village, city, county, — state and nation. 
It can best be done by laying that library 
cornerstone in Everytown, by setting up that 
regional library program in Anystate, and by 
getting the national library bill written into 
law. It can best be done by showing to all 
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available persons that in reality theirs are the 
need, the desire and the will to do these things. 

More libraries and more improvements of 
existing libraries can correct censorship born 
of ignorance; more books made more widely 
available must strengthen the meaning of the 
freedom to read. 

The need is pressing and ubiquitous. For, 
it is the truth, however, unwelcome, that in 
the United States the book and the freedom to 
read it stand in the shadow of the trial bar. 
To those who have seen and felt the evil forces 
steadily shaping this clay, it is a fearful thing 
to imagine some version of the following quota- 
tion ever becoming applicable to American 
libraries: 

Since ‘old books,’ those written before the 
coming of the Communists, are nearly all 
likely to contain at least a degree of heresy, 
the regime makes special efforts to withhold 
them from the public. At the present time, 
libraries are forbidden to circulate them, and 
it is expected that before long the various 
bookstores will be required to deliver into 
state collection centers all volumes not author- 
ized by the censors.* 

No one can afford to wait. Now is the time 
for libraries and library associations to put 
into action widespread, hard-hitting programs. 
Now is the time for the individual librarian, 
in city and crossroad, to realize that in his own 
person he is truly a power potential, a public 
relations pergens. the son of a on heritage. 
The public is stirring into wakefulness; the 
librarians have the initiative; the time is now. 


*From “Cultural Life in Satellite Hungary’’ by George B. 
Strem, Pacific Spectator, Winter, 1953, p. 20. 
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A Special ALA Committee on the ointment of the Librarian of Congress was 
established just prior to the Los Angeles Conference. The Committee members 
are: President Ludington, Past Presidents Keyes D. Metcalf, Ralph Munn, Paul 
North Rice, Ralph A. Ulveling, and Louis Round Wilson. President Ludington, 
Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Munn, and Mr. Rice met in Washington July 14-15, called upon 
a number of Senators and Representatives, and presented and discussed the fol- 
lowing statement of qualifications for the position at the White House with 
Charles F. Willis, Jr., Special Assistant to the President: 


The Library of Congress is, of course, primarily a reference and 
research agency for the members of Congress. As a direct result 
of the provision made for it by Congress, however, it has also be- 


come the National Library. 


Through its bibliographical and loan services it supplements local 
libraries in aiding scholars throughout the country. Because it is 
the world's greatest governmental library, librarians and scholars 
throughout the free world look to the Library of Congress for ad- 
vice and counsel. 


The Librarian of Congress should possess both administrative ability 
and scholarly competence. Special qualifications should include: 


1. Demonstrated ability in the administration of a large 
library. 


2. Expert knowledge of the acquisition of materials and 
in making them available for use. 


* 


3. Scholarly aptitudes with an understanding of biblio- 
graphical resources and research methods. 


4- Good judgment and qualities of leadership which will 
assure the confidence of the Congress in its library 
and the fulfillment of the greatest usefulness of the 
Library to the government and the cowtry at large. 


5. Knowledge of library development and needs throughout 
the United States, and a sympathetic approach to 
library affairs abroad. 


6. High standing in the library profession to help him carry 
successfully the position of leadership which will come 
to him automatically by virtue of the office. 
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Philadelphia has been selected as the site of the 1955 Annual Conference. The 
dates are July 3-9. . 


The Freedom to Read Statement, in addition to endorsement by ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council, has recently been endorsed by the American Booksellers 
Association, The National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion (NEA), the American Newspaper Guild, Incorporated, and the Washington 
Library Association. 


A new grant of $100,000 to the ALA from the Fund for Adult Education is described 
elsewhere in this issue. The ALA Executive Board has accepted a further grant 
of $15,000 from the same Fund which will be used for support of the new ALA .- 
Office for Adult Education for 1953-54. This Office was established July 1 and 


is described in the For the Record column of this issue. 


National Newspaper Week, October 1-8, will be observed by dailies and weeklies 
throughout the country. The theme will be "Freedom of Information" and the 
slogan, "An informed Press Means an Informed People." This program is directly 
related to the stand taken by the American Library Association at Los Angeles 
on the Freedom to Read. Librarians may wish to get in touch with their local 
editors to plan joint displays, programs, and events. 


Your special attention in this issue is called to President Ludington's Inaugural 
Address - "Taproot, Trunk and Branches" and to Mr. Morris' article, "The Good 
Book in Religion." The latter appealed to me as being of interest to both the 
general and special librarian. 


Mrs. Ruth French Strout, University of Denver School of Librarianship, and Miss 
Anne Marie Snith, University of British Columbia Library, have accepted appoint- 
ment to the Japan Library School for 1953-54. 


From August 17-28 I shall be in Costa Rica attending a portion of the Workshop 
for Latin American Agricultural Librarians to be held from August 17 to 

September 4 at the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. I am looking forward very much to this opportunity to meet with 

the librarians of Latin America. 


David H. Clift 
August 14, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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G/W TECHWIPLAN 


MODULAR EQU IPMENT 





SPACE-SAVING flexibility is the prime ad- 
vantage of G/W Techniplan equipment 
for library installation. The interchange- 
able interlocking units provide maximum 
user comfort, convenience, within mini- 
mum space. This releases additional space 


for public use. 


IN EITHER private or open office areas, 
Techniplan improves work efficiency. 


Standard modular units meet special re- 





VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


FOR LIBRARY WORK AREAS 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








This Techniplan installation 
gave 30% increase in worker 


facilities . . . and comfortable 


efficiency. 


quirements of every type of work. Full or 
partial privacy, if desired, is provided by 


interlocking partitions in wood or steel. 


TECHNIPLAN augments the G/W complete 
line of library equipment which includes 
Vision Line equipment and the Snead 


System of Steel Bookstacks. 


WHEN BUILDING OR MOD- 
ERNIZING your library, consult 
G/W Library specialists. 


G/W Techniplan and Library 
Equipment catalogs free on 
request. 
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The Good Book in Religion 


RECENTLY IT was my good pleasure to talk 
to one of our better publishers when he was 
commenting on the need for good books in 
religion. “Where can I go,” he said, “to find 
a manuscript on religion which: will give the 
reader a lift and lead him to see that not 
everything is going to pot?” His query are gd 
qualified that the manuscript would need « 
style suitable for its purpose—a style that was 


interesting and even attractive, and that it 
should oe understandable to the reading 
public. 


This poses a fair question. did not, of 
course, have an answer. The question will not 
be easily answered, or, perhaps, it cannot be 
answered in just the form requested. We do 
need books to give us a lift—yes, and religious 
faith has the inherent power to do this; but 
perhaps there is no lift or hope apart from 
commitment and discipline. “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you,” 
is a universal law in religion whether Christian 
or Jewish. Some things last on and endure, we 
can hope; but, also, other things dear to our 
hearts must pass away. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

But questions concerning worthy books in 
religion are in order to the embarrassment of 
the librarian in his work. Here is a great need 
which librarians are willing and anxious to 
meet if they are able. They must do so most 
imperfectly because the book is not at hand. 
Too many unworthy books in religion get pub- 
lished. Of those published how few measure 
up in quality, worth, integrity, or suitability? 

There are some obvious reasons for this. 
It is of the nature of religion that it is sus- 
ceptible to misuse and abuse. With some 
unkindness, but with no little truth, a philoso- 
pher once referred to the books of his col- 
leagues as towers of speculation “where there 
is usually a great deal of wind.” Much the 
same may be said of some books of religion. 
But the latter are even more grotesque because 
in our minds we associate with religion that 
which is high and holy and which is lifted up 
above failures of human limitations. “Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds.” Usu- 
ally, though not always, the astute mind can 
detect such books. 

More difficult to appraise is that volume of 
religion which in fact exploits human need. 
This is made more difficult because the exploi- 
tation is usually not intentional but is unwit- 
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tingly done. Not infrequently these are the 
titles which reach the “best seller” list. These 
are the books which give us what we want in the 
way that we want it. Someone once referred 
to a fellow writer with these words: “You feel 
as though you were at a country fair. You can 
buy from him anything you want—freedom of 
the will and the captivity of the will, idealism 
and a refutation of idealism, atheism and the 
good Lord.” It is human nature to seek for 
bargains on the market place. Most of us 
want something for little or nothing. We 
prefer happiness to sorrow, health to sickness, 
pleasure to pain and life everlasting to death. 
It is the nature of religion that it must deal with 
all of these topics. But in doing so high 
religion always stands under the judgment of 
reality, truth and _ integrity. Responsible 
thought never stands free of fact, and there is 
“nothing like a sordid fact to slay a beautiful 
theory.” Books written with integrity say 
what can be said and no more. 

There are other reasons why some books in 
religion are not suitable for the general reader. 
There is the technical book which is specialized 
and which requires background or imposes 
other limitations in interest. There is also the 
problem of restriction in doctrine. It is not 
too profitable to speak about religious view- 
points in general, or of common denominators 
in religion. Religions have some things 
common, but, in general, their important dis- 
tinctions are those factors which they do not 
hold in common but which are peculiar to 
themselves. A book will be a good book to us, 
or otherwise, largely because of our disposition 
in doctrine and belief. For in religion we are 
dealing with both the high and the low, with 
dispositions in doctrines, with rigidities of 
absolutizing temperaments, with dark and 
elemental secrets of life—prejudices, antip- 
athies, frustrations, fears, wishful thinking, 
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foibles and kinks as may be revealed by depth 
psychology and pathology. There are cranks 
and there are saints. There are also people 
who are neither cranks nor saintly, but in- 
terested. The librarian must reckon with these 
factors. They present problems, but not in- 
superable problems for the library. The im- 
portant thing is that they represent human 
need and the place for service which in itself 
constitutes a true ministry through books. The 
kind of a book that our friend the publisher 
was looking for, and most librarians are looking 
for, is one to meet this need. Most frequently, 
the book they want is the simple confession of 
what faith has meant, a book which conveys 
an experience which speaks to human hunger 
and need. What are the criteria for such a 
volume? At least we may say these things: 

A good book in religion combines with a 
measure of success what has been described as 
a literature of knowledge with a literature of 
power. This is difficult and indeed it is rarely 
done. But it has been done. We would say 
that Plato did it for philosophy. We can men- 
tion John Henry Newman, though, perhaps, 
he was more successful in expression than in 
thought. A former colleague of mine used to 
say that he read Royce for thought and James 
for style. Some of the Psalms combine great 
dignity of literary style with suggestive reli- 
gious insight. So also the Prophets. Even the 
simple unvarnished diction of the Gospels 
enhances the majesty of their religious truth 
and drama. How suitable to the occasion is 
the artless simplicity of the Christmas story, 
the clarity of the parables, or the virility of 
Paul? Does not Augustine’s style match his 
Confessions? Does not Jeremy Taylor's Holy 
Living and Holy Dying clothe in timeless sub- 
limity. the immortal dignity of man? 

The good book in religion possesses another 
quality difficult to attain. It must enter into 
the feeling and depth which the writer has 
experienced at first hand and it must com- 
municate some idea of what this is like. Wil- 
liam James does this in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience. John Dewey does not in his A 
Common Faith. The former conveys the im- 
pression that he is dealing with concrete reality, 
the latter has an exterior quality. Also, the 
good book in religion avoids the “sonorous 
aa of generalities,” and yet it is sufficiently 
universal in its appeal to gain an audience. It 
must tread the delicate line which divides the 
exaggerations of the numinous from the intima- 
tions of reality. In short, there is a skillful 
adjustment of experience to thought. We want 
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it to be honest. 


We hope it will be positive. 
It must appeal to the mind, but without “smart- 


ness” or sophistication. It should not “come 
to rest too quickly in belief before the thought 
is clear” about it. Yet we know that the con- 
fession of religious faith is more than an intel- 
lectual or esthetic assignment. Rousseau 
insists that above the logic of the head is the 
feeling in the heart, and Pascal reminds us 
that the heart has reasons of its own which the 
head can never understand. In expression, the 
good book in religion will reflect always care 
and responsible thought. It will never be-what 
Plato calls a “rabble of the senses.” Its thought 
and expression will always be controlled and 
disciplined. 

Further, we can affirm with the force of an 
axiom, that the mark of a good book in religion 
is its honesty and integrity. It is honesty and 
integrity which makes it relevant. When men 
approach the topic of religion, if they do so 
seriously, they do so with fear and anxiety as 
well as with praise and thanksgiving. There 
is about religion the solemnity of an awful 
purpose. This is not to deny what L. P. Jacks 
once termed the “radiance” of faith. The true 
believer is characterized by holy joy and peace 
of mind. But the solemnity of religion is rather 
an affirmation that it is no little thing for a 
man to be told that he is but a clod of the 
earth, or that he is of a “generation of vipers,” 
or that he is “a little lower than the angels.” 
It is not a little thing to be told that goodness 
is merely pleasure, or that goodness is judged 
by eternal righteousness. One does not lightly 
refer to the Law and the Prophets, or to the 
grace of the redeeming God. One proceeds 
with caution, if he is honest, to affirm that 
“what is highest in spirit is always deepest in 
nature, that the ideal and the real are at least 
to some extent identified, not merely evanes- 
cently in our own lives, but enduringly in the 
universe itself.” To affirm that this most high 
glory is within the reach of the most lowly is 
both audacious and great. 

Indeed the marks of the true confession of 
religious faith and belief are almost impossible 
to attain. Essentially the book stands or falls 
because it suggests truth or reality, because it 
possesses integrity. It becomes useful and 
exciting when there is a happy adjustment of 
expression to thought. It is never faith divided 
from practice. Brand Blanshard has found the 
right words of Professor Raleigh: “To write 
perfect prose is neither more nor less difficult 
than to lead a perfect life.” This is the in- 
solvable problem of the good book in religion. 
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The Book Selection Committee. 


Reading from left to right are: Chairman William D. Joyce, 
Philosophy, Education and Religion Department, Milwaukee Public Library, now librarian, 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts; J. Stillson Judah, Charles Holbrook Library, 
Pacific School of Religion; Monsignor Harry C. Koenig, Feehan Memorial Library, St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary; Dr. Martin Rist, Iliff School of Theology; Edward C. Starr, Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library; and Herbert C. Zafren, Hebrew Union College Library. 


Outstanding Religious Books, 1952-53 


Book Selection Committee, ALA Religious Books Round Table 


INTRODUCTION: WILLIAM D. JoYcE 


To be a member of this committee is a 
unique responsibility. It means that each 
member must examine most of the important 
religious books published during the year and 
choose from among them those which he feels 
are of unusual significance. This year, as the 
committee concludes its work on the current 
list, it finds spread before it over two hundred 
titles from more than sixty publishers. 

It is an exciting panorama, and exploring it 
has been a memorable experience. Its features 
are clues to the problems and concerns of many 
people, for reader interest in religious literature 
continues to increase with religious books 
placing consistently high on bestseuer lists. 

There are some trends in the literature this 
year which stand out boldly. One of the 
most important of these is defined by the large 
number of books which are devoted tg ex- 
positions of denominational beliefs and cus- 
toms. They reflect the desire to know more 
about the way our fellow man worships God, 
and the wish of the religious denominations to 
foster understanding of their faiths 

Each of the large religious groups is repre- 
sented by outstanding books. Roman Cathol- 
icism is dealt with in The Catholic Way and 
Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. 
The Protestant churches are represented by 
The American Church of the Protestant Heri- 
tage and the denominational statements ap- 
pearing in Intercommunion. Judaism is de- 
fined in What is a Jew? and further information 
is found in the Treasury of Jewish Holidays. 
These and several others are aimed at further- 
ing understanding among religious people. 
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This year the committee has made two 
unanimous choices in Archeology of World 
Religions by Jack Finegan and Intercommunion 
edited by Baillie and Marsh. All the other 
books on the list received the votes of two or 
more members of the committee. It can be 
expected that some titles are included which 
would have been rejected by individuals. 

The ALA Religious Books Round Table 
wishes to emphasize that the following selec- 
tions are its own and do not represent endorse- 
ment by the American Library Association, 
itself. 

BaiLEY, Derrick S. The Mystery of Love and 

Marriage. Harper, 1952. $2.00. 

BAILLIE, DoNALD and Marsu, JOHN, eds. In- 
tercommunion. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 
BAINTON, ROLAND H. The Reformation of 

the Sixteenth Century. Beacon, 1952. 

$3.75. 

Berpyakv, Nico.as. The Beginning and the 

End. Harper, 1952. $3.50. 

BRADEN, CHARLES S. The Scriptures of Man- 


kind. Macmillan, 1952. $6.50. 
BrINTON, Howarp. Friends for Three Hun- 


$3.00. 
Francis 


dred Years. Harper, 1952. 
BRODRICK, JAMES. Saint 
Wicklow, 1952. $5.00. 
Davies, J. G. Daily Life of Early Christians. 

Little, Brown, 1952. $3.50. 
Dawson, Vircinia D. and Wixson, Berry. D. 
The Shape of Sunday; an intimate biography 


Xavier. 


of Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1952. $3.50. 


Ducasse, C. J. A Philosophical Scrutiny of 
Religion. Ronald, 1953. $4.50. 
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Exits, Joun T. The Life of James Cardinal 
Gibbons; Archishop of Baltimore 1834-1921. 


Bruce, 1952. $17.50. In 2 vols. 

FEeRM, VERGILIUS, ed. The American Church 
of the Protestant Heritage. Philosophical 
Library, 1953. $6.00. 

Fitson, FLoyp V. Opening the New Testa- 


ment. Westminster, 1952. $2.50. 
FINEGAN, JACK. The Archeology of World 
Religions. Princeton, 1952. $10.00. 


FLew, R. Newton, ed. The Nature of the 
Church. Harper, 1952. $4.00. 

Fospick, Harry E. A Faith for Tough 
Times. Harper, 1952. $1.75. 


Gaer, JosepH. The Lore of the New Testa- 
ment. Little, Brown, 1952. $5.00. 


Gotpin, Hyman E. A Treasury of Jewish 
Holidays. Twayne, 1952. $3.75. 

Grenstep, L. W. The Psychology of Re- 
ligion. Oxford, 1952. $3.00. ' 

HeErniscH, Paut. History of the Old Testa- 
ment. Liturgical, 1952. $6.50. 

HERMAN, STEWART W. Report from Chris- 
tian Europe. Friendship, 1953. $2.50. 

THe INTERPRETER’S Biste. Edited by Nolan 
B. Harmon and others. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1951. $8.75 each volume. Vol. I, 
1952. Vol. X, 1953. 

Irwin, WittiaM A. The Old Testament; 
keystone of human culture. Schuman, 1952. 
$4.00. 

KapusHIN, Max. The Rabbinic Mind. The 
Jewish Theological Society, 1952. $5.00. 

KeGLEY, CHARLES W. and BRETALL, ROBERT 
W. The Theology of Paul Tillich. Vol. I 
of the Library of Living Theology. Mac- 
millan, 1952. $5.50. 

Kertzer, Morris N. What is a Jew? World, 
1953. $2.50. 

Luce, CLARE B., ed. 
& Ward, 1952. 

May, Hersert G. 


Saints for Now. Sheed 
$3.50. ‘ 


Our English Bible in the 


Making. Westminster, 1952. $2.75. 
May, Rotxio. Man's Search for Himself. 


Norton, 1953. $3.50. 

MAYNARD, THEODORE. The Catholic Way. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. $3.50. 
MERTON, THoMas. The Sign of Jonas. Har- 

court, Brace, 1953. $3.50. 
Morrison, CHARLES C. The Unfinished Ref- 
ormation. Harper, 1953. $3.00. 
MoyninaNn, JAMES E. The Life of Archbishop 
John IreJand. Harper, 1953. $5.00. 
MueEvLperR, Water G._ Religion and Eco- 
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nomic Responsibility. Scribner, 1953. 
$3.50. 

NEILL, STEPHEN. The Christian Society. 
Harper, 1953. $3.50. 

NELson, J. Ropert. The Realm of Redemp- 
tion. Wilcox & Follett, 1952. $4.00. 


Newman’s way; the odes- 
Devin-Adair, 


O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. 
sey of John Henry Newman. 


1952. $4.50. 
OUTERBRIDGE, LEONARD M. The Lost 
Churches of China. Westminster, 1952. 
$3.50. 


Pore, Hucu. English Versions of the Bible. 
Rev. and amplified by Sebastian Bullough. 
Herder, 1952. $10.00. 

Posey, WALTER B. The Presbyterian Church 
in the Old Southwest; 1778-1838. Knox, 
1952. $2.50. 

RADCLIFFE, Lynn J. Making Prayer Real. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952. $3.00. 

REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN LUTHER; 
translated with introduction and notes from 
the definitive Weimar edition by Bertram 
L. Woolf. Philosophical, 1953. $6.00 each 
volume. Volume I entitled: The Basis of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

RICHARDSON, CyrRIL C, Early Christian 
Fathers, Vol. I of the Library of Christian 
Classics. Edited by John Baillie, John T. 
McNeill, and Henry P. Van Dusen. West- 


minster, 1953. $5.00. 

Ross, Frovp H. The Meaning of Life in 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Beacon, 1953. 
$2.75. 


Religion in Twen- 
Harvard, 1952. 


SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W. 
tieth Century America. 
$4.25. 

SuipPEY, FrepericK A. Church Work in the 
CTty. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952. $4.50. 

Stace, W. T. Religion and the Modern Mind. 
Lippincott, 1952. $3.75. 


SruBER, STANLEY I. Primer on Roman Cathol- 


icism for Protestants. Association, 1953. 
$2.50. 

Tuomas, Dana. Crusaders for God. Wyn, 
1952. $3.95. 

Warp, BAaLpwin H., ed. Picture History of 
the Bible and Christianity. Year, 1952. 
$7.95. 

Wiwcery, ALBAN G. What is Religion? 


Harper, 1953. $5.00. 

WiLuiaMs, Paut J. What Americans Believe 
and How They Worship. Harper, 1952. 
$5.00. 
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Inaugural Address—Los Angeles, 
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June 26, 1953 


Taproot, Trunk and Branches 


FLora B. LuDINGTON 


President, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO this September, 
the first library conference in the world was 
held in New York City. It therefore seems 
appropriate that we should review in brief 
the achievements of this hundred years, and 
pay heed to the continued growth of the root, 
trunk, and branches of the organization we 
represent, the American Library Association. 
The health of our organization is important to 
the mental and spiritual welfare of the people 
of America, for in our libraries are the records 
of the past and the ever changing present. 
Out of these records will come the ideas to 
shape our future. 

The 1853 meeting was called by librarians. 
The initial idea was probably that of Charles 
B. Norton, bookseller, and publisher of the 
Literary Advertiser. It is likely that Charles 
Coffin Jewett, the young librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, founded for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge, drafted the call. 
So indicative are his words of the combina- 
tion of idealistic purpose, with practical 
method, to which we still hold, that they de- 
serve to be quoted. “Believing that the knowl- 
edge of Books and the foundation and manage- 
ment of collections of them for public use, 
may be promoted by consultation and concert 
among librarians and others interested in 
bibliography,” and, “for the purpose of con- 
ferring together upon the means of advance- 
ment of public libraries and for the suggestion 
and discussion of topics of importance to book 
collectors and readers.” 

Eighty-two persons signed the attendance 
register, all men, for this was before the day 
whe women were active in the professions. 
A majority of those who attended were not 
librarians, but friends of libraries from other 
walks of life, authors, clergymen, professors, 
journalists and others. Among these, were 
men like Henry Barnard, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Hi: urtford and the Rever- 
end Edward Everett Hale, author of The 
Man Without a Country. Most of the librar- 
ians present came from scholarly libraries. In 


' Utley, G. B. The librarians conference of 1853, a chapter in 
American library history. Chicago, A.L.A., 1951. p. 131. 
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addition to Jewett there was Charles Folsom, 
earlier of Harvard, then of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, Reuben A. Guild, Jewett’s successor at 
Brown University, Samuel Foster Haven of the 
American Antiquarian Society, William Fred- 
erick Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, and 
Daniel Coit Gilman, then of the Linonian 
Library of Yale College, later president of the 
universities of California and Johns Hopkins. 
Half of those who attended were from New 
York City and Brooklyn, the others being 
mostly from the Eastern seaboard, although 
two were from Ohio, two each from Missouri 
and Louisiana and one from California, Ed- 
ward E. Dunbar, ane the newly 
founded San Francisco Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. 

At the first session Jewett was unanimously 
elected as president. In ee he spoke 
of “the quiet and unostentatious labors of our 
vocation” and stated that “we have no particu- 
lar set of measures to propose” . . . “We meet 

(Taproot . .. Page 366) 
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Miss Atherton 


RICHARD SALMON 


For years, our little library was in the 
Gillman’s House. The L-shaped room was low 
of ceiling, beamed with polished ten-by-tens 
with white plaster between them. The walls 
were plastered, too, and their eighteen-inch 
thickness was pierced by small windows whose 
old and wavy panes seemed to let light out 
rather than to let it in. For the room had an 
inviting cheeriness. The plain-framed ele- 
phant Audubons and the big case of stuffed 
birds fairly sang your welcome. The collection 
of some bygone concologist asked to be fin- 
gered. The butterflies in their little glass- 
covered boxes, nestled into their feather-bed 
mountings and glistened like prisms. In 
winter, the dull glow of coals winked blue 
flames through the mica-glass of the shining 
parlor stove, and the whole room, with its regi- 
ments of brown paper-covered books, its tables 
of fanned-out magazines, and even the Turkey 
carpet, made for a snugness, a hominess, a 
pleasurable quiet—and that is the way I like my 
libraries. 

But what everyone liked was the many- 
faceted gem that sparkled in this setting. 

Miss Atherton was a jewel. One would 
never suspect her magnetism. She had a sub- 
cutaneous light which penetrated her very skin, 
so that she wore, not only a halo above her 
trim, bisected brown hair, but the halation en- 
compassed her entirely and reflected up from 
her soft squishy, black calf shoes. She was 
tiny, small-boned, and _ brittle-looking. The 
thin skin of her high-cheeked face glistened in 
transparent tautness. The unwrinkled fore- 
head shined in unpowdered courage, and 
rivulets of fine veins tapered their sensitive 
branches under her temples. 

She had a high voice which had aged in 
soft-spoken w ords, yet it was not the guarded 
whisper of the librarian. It never disturbed 
a close-by reader trying to concentrate on his 
research. 

When she arrived at the library, early on a 
winter's morning, Miss Atherton shook down 
the fire, awakening the slumbering coals like 
a mother rousting out her child, deep- bedded 
in a mound of crossword quilt. She fed the 
stove its black breakfast and watered the little 
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tank under the nickel-plated urn on its top. 
When the flecks of ash had settled, she dressed 
it with a brush from its shoulders to its feet, 

and the stove was as shiny as a schoolboy’s 
face and as ready to do the day’ s chore. 

As the room ‘warmed, she ‘took a glancing 
inventory, flushed her skirts from under her 
and sat in the high-backed chair behind her 
table . . . the table, maple moulded; whose 
hand-rubbed patina bounded green baize. On 
it were her things, arranged as neatly as the 
spots on a guinea hen. The long- -necked tele- 
phone, whose funnel muzzle and cornucopia 
receiver had turned in rubber-senility to gray 
green; there were her file boxes, there stood 
her huge inkwell, the sun-fired ultra-marine 
sparks flashing from one cut-glass facet to an- 
other, under the silver cap. There was the 
tented calendar, and there a blotter, its pristine 
top keeping the secret of its dark thirst down 
under. 

I remember the little, long pewter tray. A 
few rubber bands, smooth and black, like 
slivers of grape skins rubbed of their must, 
curled on the dullest of all penknives. A gum- 
less one cent stamp, its edges turned up from 
soaking when it was peeled from its unused 
envelope. And there were twin pens, their 
polished natural wood tapered into corrugated 
throats which held fine, “Spencerian” nibs; 
and it was with these that Miss Atherton wrote 
her precise, copybook script in the five cent 
note books that are “The Diaries.” 

Her canarys name was David and he 
teetered and fluttered in his yellow enthusiasm. 
David, named for the Sweet Singer of Israel; 
the only library canary I ever knew. He fairly 
shivered out his long, breathless trills, and yet 


artist and author, was born 
in the hunting and fishing 
country of central Pennsyl- 
vania. Author of Fly Fish- 
ing for Trout, which is 
considered a definitive work 
on the subject, Mr. Salmon 
lives in Snedens Landing, on 
the Hudson, in an old house 
full of Audubon pictures, 


RICHARD SALMON rods, reels, and trout flies. 
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his song seemed never to interrupt the peace of 
the room—no more so than that of the wild 
towhee in his black dickie on the hawthorn 
outside the window. 

Libraries can be fun, not only to those who 
go there to get, but also for those who stay 
there to give. Miss Atherton had fun; and so, 
of course, did all of us. 


Eweyen Uewee 





In the Smetana musical narrative, the river 
Moldau started in two springs which gurgled in 
rippling childishness, joined to become a 
rivulet, and as it gathered tributaries in youth, 
vigor and boisterousness, it matured and finally 
gave the sum of itself in elegance to the sea. 

People and brooks have individuality and 
character in common. Some are swift, some 
are sluggish; some are noisy, some are quiet; 
some are dark, some are light. Some exhibit 
freshets and floods of exuberance and emotion, 
some are languid and tame. But when they all 
are drawn together they become one in pur- 
pose, organization and direction. 

A few of our townsfolk were nurtured in 
high dignity among lofty groves, others found 
their sources in patches of scrub oak or in the 
dark ooze of bottom lands. There were gully- 
people that seeped reluctantly, others rushed 
in tinkling abandon. 

Mapped by Miss Atherton, the library be- 
came an attraction as irresistible to our people 
as the force of gravity is to the brook, and so, 
we were gathered into its river. There we 
mingled. We found ourselves flowing, and we 
made few sudden sallies. As the river moulds 
the mountains, gnaws the gorges, hews the 
hillocks and levels the valleys, so did the Li- 
brary fashion our thinking, our taste and our 
community manners. Those who found them- 
selves there became of the same waters as the 
Librarian, and as she drew in her tributaries, 
we grew in tolerance, wisdom and dignity. 

She was busy, always; yet she had no 
conscious cause, no crusade, no argument, no 
sermon, no prayer. Hers was the righteousness 
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of rightness: she was as natural in her discre- 
tion as the quality of mercy, and there could 
be no question as to motivation. 

The charm of the library and its disarming 
mistress enticed us all as treacle tempts bees, 
and the books from that little room salted and 
peppered our food for thought with imagina- 
tive seasoning. There was hardly a soul from 
the very young to the very old who had not a 
well-stamped card. Taste in good literature 
was largely guided by the lady with the canary. 

One could almost see her think, “I wager 
the Whitneys haven't ever read “The Knicker- 
bocker History,” and sure enough, they would 
get it and love it. “Pike County Ballads” 
would hint its way into the Fink’s to be read 
aloud; “L’Assommoir,” “Germinal,” “Nana,” “La 
Curee,” and the rest of Zola would parade 
in weekly installments under the lamps of six 
or eight living rooms. “The Roosevelt Bears,” 
the Oz books, spread their wondrous contagion 
through the nurseries, and teen-aged boys 
called themselves Natty Bumppo, Leather- 
stocking and Mowgli. 

Miss Atherton was as motherly as a maiden 
Aunt Sally. Small wonder the children were 
basted to her dark taffeta skirts and light silk 
words. For when on Saturday mornings, 
Robin and Susan and Tammy, and Sheila and 
Clay and Mousie rollicked up the hill as cow- 
boys and Indians to hear her read Uncle 
Remus’ Tar Baby story, they came home with 
the soft voice of the Librarian. Children 
mimic the things they love, and they adored 
her. When she walked through the village 
she went like a toy locomotive, coupled hand 
by hand to a train of children; and when school 
was out, the train usually stopped to take on 
the water of soda-pop and the fuel of gum- 
drops before it rattled down the rails. 

Although Miss Atherton stayed quite the 
same size, the added couplings of little cars 
and big cars, some with faulty brakes, some 
with none, some with hot-boxes, some with 
locked wheels; her train grew in length, yet 
it sped, clicking off time at the same on 
headed for the same destination. The library 
room looked smaller and smaller, the shelves 
higher and higher, and the card files fuller and 
fuller. Indeed, the duties of the librarian in- 
creased until she just wore out. Mr. Walden 
said, “She One Hoss Shayed on us.” 

Her wheels stopped suddenly. One day 
writing in the Diary, she put down, “June 
twenty-first, Nineteen and forty-eight. The 
Anniversary.” She had started her stint on that 
day in 1898. 
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ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 1953 


Jacob M. Lashly 


Louis M. Nourse 


Jacos M. Lasuty, one of the two recipients 
of the 1953 ALA Trustee Citations of Merit, 
received the award as the appropriate culmina- 
tion of 15 years of distinguished service as a 
library trustee. 

Born in Randolph County, Illinois, Mr. 
Lashly received his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from St. Louis University before he was 
admitted to the bar in 1906, a year before his 
graduation from Washington University Law 
School. He has been practicing law in St. 
Louis continuously since that time. He served 
as president of the American Bar Association 
in 1940-41. 

His fundamental belief in public library 
service as an indispensable educational com- 
munity function has taken a practical and 
effective application in the realm of the law. 
He supported the first bill that proposed state 
aid to Missouri libraries in the State Legislature 
and made the principal statement at the hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Govern- 
mental Reorganization in February, 1943. In 
September, 1943, he spoke at the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri Library Association, while 
serving as president of the Citizens’ Council 
for Missouri Libraries which office he held for 
four years beginning November, 1942. The 
meeting was devoted to consideration of plans 
for getting library provision into a new state 
constitution to be drafted. During the next 


two months he appeared before three com- 
mittees of the constitution convention as the 
brilliant advocate of the free public library in 
a democratic society, and was the spearhead 
in getting two 


vital provisions relating to 


librarian, St. Louis Public 
Library, has served as presi- 
dent of the old ALA Public 
Libraries Division and more 
recently as president of ALA 
Library Education Division. 
He has worked in libraries in 
California, New York and 
Missouri. 
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Jacob M. Lashly 


libraries in the new state constitution. One 
provision made public library support a re- 
sponsibility of the State and made state aid to 
libraries mandatory. The other provision au- 
thorized a tax for library support beyond the 
over-all constitutional tax limitations. As state 
chairman of the Missouri Committee for the 
New Constitution, he led the way for its adop- 
tion by popular vote on Febru: ary 27, 1945. 


Increased Library Income 


Upon the adoption of the new constitution, 
Mr. Lashly gave of his time unstintingly in 
getting the state library law amended so that 
the people of St. Louis could vote on an in- 
crease in the local tax rate. He enlisted the 
interest of the leaders in the state legislature 
by keeping in close touch with key figures and 
in attending and speaking at important hear- 
ings, both in 1945 when the library tax limit 
for St. Louis was raised from % of a mill to % 
of a mill, and in 1951, when the Legislature 
again increased the tax limit from % of a mill 
to one mill. 

The next phase of the Library’s struggle for 
a more adequate income was led by Mr. Lashly 
when he served as chairman of the St. Louis 
Free Public Library Expansion Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1946 and again as chairman of the 
Library’s Fair Income Campaign Committee in 
1952. Under his leadership, both of these 
campaigns culminated in victory, so_ that, 
today, the public library has increased its an- 
nual income of less than $500,000 in 1945 to 
an estimated income of more than $1,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1954-55. 

Mr. Lashly has been active in civic, fraternal 
and charitable work for many years. He is 
president of the Municipal Theatre Association, 
vice president of the Metropolitan Church 
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Federation, a member of the executive board 
of the Boy Scouts of America and a member 
of the board of directors of St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Elected to the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Public Library in 1938, he has served 
as vice president of the Board and as chairman 
of the Administrative Committee since 1942. 
Throughout his tenure on the Board, Mr. 
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Frank Adams Smith 


RELEASES SENT OUT by ALA during the 
summer, have told something of the emphasis 
Judge Frank A. Smith places upon books, and 
the creative use he made of the library during 
his 16 years as Ordinary of a small rural county 
in northeast Georgia. The Rabun County 
Library is happy that ALA selected him for 
citation, for we have felt for a long time that 
there is something significant to America, and 
to the successful functioning of democracy 
anywhere, in this story of a local politician who 
put the establishing of a library first on his 
agenda in a far-reaching program for develop- 
ing the cultural and material resources of our 
county, and used it as a focal point for many 
later creative activities. 

We believe other librarians will share our 
interest in learning what part books played 
in Judge Smith’s early life, and in the formu- 
lating of the philosophy that has guided him 
in the imaginative and constructive work of 
his public life. We wondered what books 
helped him find his way to the belief that the 
strength of a democracy depends in large 
part upon the integrity with which it functions 
at the local level, and his conviction that a 
good library is essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of even a small community. So we asked 
him a few questions and have set down here 
what we found out. 

When Frank Smith was growing up in a 
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Lashly has not limited his interest to the legal 
aspects of the library’s problems, but he has 
been keenly interested in improving both the 
salary scale and working conditions of the 
staff. His expert knowledge of library affairs 
and keen judgment has always been available 
in the consideration of every aspect of library 


policy making. 


Frank Adams Smith 


Mrs. KATHLEEN M. May 


small North Florida town near the turn of the 
century, public libraries were almost non-exis- 
tent in the South, except in the larger cities. 
But books, though never numerous enough, 
were important in his family, and the room 
where they were kept (his father’s and mother’s 
books, the cherished volumes left by his grand- 
father, the increasing number added by the 
nine children as the years passed) was always 
called “the library.” 

After an early reading of the novels of Defoe, 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, his interest 
quickly centered upon the essays of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Bacon, and the histories and _ bio- 
graphies, particularly those dealing with Jef- 
ferson, Lee and Lincoln. (Carl Sandburg’s 
Lincoln was later to take an important place 
on Judge Smith’s shelf of biographies.) These 
three men were his early heroes, and later 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
joined Jefferson and Lincoln in his mind as the 
great Presidents of the United States. He got 
the idea long ago that something of the spirit 
and philosophy of these men who did so much 
to establish and strengthen the ideals of democ- 


(Smith . . . page 373) 


librarian, Rabun , County 
adopted Clayton, Georgia as 
her home 20 years ago. She 
and her husband have four 
daughters and maintain an 
interest in civic, religious and 
educational affairs. Mrs. May 
was assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this article by Paula 
Snelling, a long-time friend 
of Judge Smith. 
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THE BOOKMOBILE It fami 
IN 


FREEPORT 


ELIZABETH F. KELLY 


Director, Freeport (L.1.) 
Memorial Library 


ld 


After yvu're outside, you really begin to get into a book. 


about-town seem to be looking at Esquire, Jr. 


For one of the “stops” on our bookmobile route in Freeport, 
we had chosen a local factory. When the workers learned that 
the bookmobile planned to visit them after working hours, they 
immediately requested that it be changed to coincide with their 
lunch hour. Today it seems obvious that that hour, with its 
more leisurely pace, perfectly fitted the intent of the bookmobile, 
but in the beginning this, among other things, had to be learned 
the hard way. 

While we were making arrangements for the change at the 
factory, a young office worker introduced herself. 

“We were wondering what that was,” she remarked, looking 
out the window, “and if you had a card at the library, could you 
use it there, too.” 

We gave her the desired information and also described 
several typical bookmobile services. She became more and 
more interested. “Do you have a book on how to make slip 
covers?” she asked, “That’s my next job!” 

The next week the bockmobile arrived at the factory at the 
noon hour, and the young office worker got the book. 

The story behind bookmobile service in Freeport is a simple 
one. In 1943, the Freeport Memorial Library established in one 
of the elementary schools a branch library serving both the 
school and the general public. During the next several years, 
increasing demands on school space made it apparent that the 


° tive book on the bottom shelf. 


The Bookmobile Librarian, Mrs. Carl 
Sutermeister, checks out a book to a 
young customer, while the next in line 
lets his attention follow his eyes. 


there’s two of you, so much the better. These two young men- 


Tilted shelves keep motorized books 
off the floor. This boy finds an attrac- ati 
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Twins exhibit a similar taste in books. Schools account 
for fwe of the 15 stops. The library card allows for 


% borrowing from both the main library and the bookmobile. 


It’s sitting-down time for the bright eyed , 
miss while the grown-ups browse. Adults branch could not plan on permanent occupation. 
discover that the bookmobile offers a sur- At the same time the principals in the other schools 
prisingly wide variety. were asking about the possibilities of setting up 
similar library services for them. A survey of 
likely locations and costs showed that the library 
d budget could not establish and maintain the three 
other branches necessary for village-wide library 
service. It became increasingly clear that only 
some kind of mobile service could offer a practical 

solution. 

We decided upon and bought a Gerstenslager 
fourteen-foot bookmobile on a two ton Chevrolet 
chassis. It carries 1200 books and has room for 
periodicals and records. The bookmobile librarian, 
Nancy Sutermeister, spends four days on the route 
and one day at the main library. At present the 
bookmobile makes 15 stops, five of these at schools, 
the other ten at residential and factory locations. 
It is true that the bookmobile is not as capacious 
as a permanent branch, nor can it provide extensive 
facilities for reference service, but the job it is 
meant to do, it does efficiently and well. The 
people of Freeport like their bookmobile and, be- 
cause of it, more of them know about and use the 
services available at the main library. 


Concentrated browsing. This boy is 
attracted by a book on the wonders 
of earth and sky. 


Inside or out, it’s 
reading that counts. 
The back window 
frames one small 
reader, left, while, 
right, another one fits 
comfortably on the 
bookmobile steps. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES HIM WANT TO READ 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








~ 


| [| 
i | | It starts with a question . . . just one. 
“How does a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. He knows 
| rr] he will find the answer in 
iif Tue Book or KNowLence. And in a few 

seconds he has it . . . in an article 
as technically correct as constant 

revision can make it. (Last year 

alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 

completely revised to keep this 

reference work modern.) But Johnny doesn’t 

stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 

news-type pictures, fascinated by the 

easy narrative style, he looks to see 

what the next article holds . . . and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked 

idly how an airplane flies is buzzing 

with facts on how an elevator works. 


(| DOWN IN AN ELEVATOR 


ii Here is a reference work that is 
| unique because it actually makes reading 
ii a delightful habit. By thinking the 
, way the child does, in ever-widening areas 
of interest . . . by stimulating 

the curiosity that is the librarian’s 

greatest ally ... THe Book or KNOWLEDGE 

helps to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 

i] effort. In 20 large volumes covering 
7,607 pages . . . with 15,000 informative 
| pictures (hundreds in full color), 
and over 31,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references and cross-references . . . 

Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE is proving itself a 
daily asset in libraries everywhere. Have 

you seen the new 1953 edition? 





Sb: 


PB SB: 


Write today for complete information 
on The Book of Knowledge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC, 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The ems Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of, Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Feat The Book of Popular Science. 
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Student Assistants 






Style Manuals 


Exerography 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


THe Gatiup pot has revealed that “despite 
the fact that we have the highest level of formal 
education in the world, fewer people buy and read 
books in this nation than in any other modern 
democracy.” (Time, July 6, 1953, P- 64.) In the 
light of this, a will be interested in the special 
section on “Freedom to Read” in the Saturday 
Review for July 11. 

CATALOGERS WILL LOOK with interest on Sey- 
mour Lubetzky’s “Cataloging Rules and Principles; 
A Critique of the A. L. A. Rules for Entry and a 
Proposed Design for their Revision.” Prepared for 
the Board on Cataloging Policy and Research of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification, this 
booklet gives a “general analysis of the A. L. A. 
Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entry with 
special consideration of the rules for corporate 
authors, and a discussion of the objectives and 
principles which underlie a revision of the rules, 
together with answers to questions raised by 
readers of a preliminary draft of the report.’ 
Available from the Processing Department of the 
Library of Congress. 

Ir 1s sarin that good things often come in small 
packages. Such a one is “Books and Values,” just 
issued by the Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
of America (3 West 46th Street, N. Y. 36). It has 
all the answers to such questions as: How much 
is an old Bible worth? Where can I sell a set of 
Life Magazine? Is this book a first edition? How 
do I go about selling the books in my attic? ete. 
The Association indeed has given librarians useful 
information in this leaflet, which is available free 
in quantities of 100; (fifty cents for an additional 
100 copies). 

The July issue of the Library Quarterly is a 
fitting tribute to Pierce Butler, as it is devoted to 
the proceedings of the last GLS conference, 
“Scholars, librarians, and Booksellers at Mid-Gen- 
tury,” planned and introduced by Mr. Butler. 
Single copies, paper bound, available from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press for $2.50; cloth for $3.75. 

WHAT ARE THE ASSETs and liabilities of student 
assistants? Read about the results of a question- 
naire sent to Michigan high school librarians and 
reported by Mildred Travis in the May number of 
Forward (the Michigan Association of School Li- 
brarians’ Bulletin). 

Resecca Camp, assistant secretary of the Ver- 
mont Free Public Library Commission, reports in 
The Bulletin of the Commission and State Library 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





on her “Internship in Adult Education.” 

THE LATEST ADDITIONS to the ACRL Monograph 
series are “Bibliographical Style Manuals: A Guide 
to their Use in Documentation and Research” and 
“A Recommended List of Basic Reference Periodi- 
cals in Engineering and the Engineering Sciences” 
—two valuable reference tools. Available from 
David Maxfield, University of Illinois Library, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division for 60 cents and 75 
cents respectively. 

Tue Aprit issue of New Zealand Libraries 
carries the first part of an interesting description 
by F. Godfrey of “Friends of the Library” groups 
in this country and overseas. 

THE LONG AWAITED report on the photoclerk, 
which was tried out by eleven libraries, has been 
published. Many are the management mand 
tions of this newest developme nt in photo-dupli- 
cation. The report, called “The Use of Photog- 
raphy for Clerical Routines” by Ralph Shaw, can 
be obtained from the American Council of 
Learned Societies in Washington, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS OF SMALL libraries will be inter- 
ested in the highlights from a discussion on book 
selection problems by Maryan Reynolds before 
the Idaho State Library Association Spring Dis- 
trict meeting. These have been printed in The 
Idaho Librarian for July 1953. 

VERNER Capp and Scott Adams have gath- 
ered a worthy company of authors for the July 
issue of Library Trends on “Current Trends in 
Libraries of the United States Government.” 

A MORE DETAILED and up to date pamphlet on 
Xerography in Reproductive Process for Libraries 
by James G. Hodgson has been issued in a limited 
edition by the author, to supplement the earlier 
publication on the subject. Developments in this 
process are brought up to about May 1953 in the 
pamphlet which is obtainable from Mr. Hodgson, 
Librarian of Colorado A & M College in Fort 
Collins. 

“ABANDON CUTTER NUMBERS,” “Use pseudo- 
nyms,” “Omit fiction subject cards,” “Reduce series 
cards,” and “Revise subject headings’—these are 
some of the suggestions offered by Kenneth 
Duchac in his paper “Streamlining the Catalog” 
included in a symposium on the subject in the 
I.L.A. Record for June. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN fans will delight in 
D.T.’s parody in “The Chief of the Library” in 
The Librarion and Book World for April. One 
can see Martyn Green singing, 

“I polished up those ink-wells to such a degree 
- it now I am the Chief of the Library.” 
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Grants Available in Adult Education 


1. For Libraries 

Libraries may now request funds for adult edu- 
cation programs! The Fund for Adult Education, 
an independent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation, has made a grant of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the American Library Associa- 
tion. This grant is for the purpose of stimulating 
the initiation and development of adult education 
services to adult, and young adult, community 
groups through libraries. This gives libraries an 
opportunity to initiate new programs or to develop 
current ones, and to demonstrate the fitness and 
ability of libraries to present meaningful and vigor- 
ous adult education service to groups. 

The aid to individual libraries will be in the 
form of sub-grants to the libraries from the original 
grant made to ALA. All libraries will be given an 
opportunity to present plans of adult education 
programs for consideration. The project will be 
administered by ALA’s Office for Adult Education 
under the direction of Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
ALA Associate Executive Secretary. The ALA 
Adult Education Board will establish the policies 
under which this office will administer the project. 

The Adult Education Board, in cooperation with 
members of the FAE staff, has established the 
following criteria for plans submitted by individual 
libraries requesting cen 

The subject matter of all programs must come 
within the scope of the special interests of the 
Fund for Adult Education. These are, World Af- 
airs, Political and Economic Affairs, and the Hu- 
manities, 

The programs must be on-going, such as a series 
or a number of related activities. No single pro- 
gram such as one lecture or one television show will 
be considered. 

Since the FAE is particularly interested in the 
use of mass media, and in discussion, the incorpora- 
tion of these techniques will be a factor in award- 
ing the sub-grants. 

The program must not only be of significant 
value to the community which the library serves, 
but should, from the long term view, make a contri- 
bution to the field of adult education in libraries. 

Libraries should propose only those projects for 
which they can see the possibility of continuation 
in some degree after their sub-grant is exhausted. 

Special consideration will be given those projects 
which contain original, dynamic ideas, and have 
possibilities of development into a national program 
such as the American Heritage Project. 

Project proposals must outline the purpose of the 
project, subject content, types of materials to be 
used, methods to be employed, availability of 
qualified staff, the amount of extra staff necessary, 
if any, give an approximate time schedule for ac- 
complishment, and a complete statement of budget 
necessary for completion of the project. 
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Operation 


The ALA Adult Education Board will name a 
committee to screen project plans, and will au- 
thorize the sub-grants to iaeke 

An adult education specialist will be added to 
the ALA Office for Adult Education to handle ad- 
ministrative details, and to assist libraries receiving 
sub-grants. 

In the interest of fair competition, libraries sub- 
mitting proposals will be grouped into six cate- 
gories according to size of population served. 
These categories are as follows: 


100—2500 . 35,000—100,000 
2500—10,000 100,000—500,000 
10,000—35,000 500,000 and over 


State library agencies, regional and county libraries 
and college and university libraries will be con- 
sidered separately. 

As nearly as possible the total funds will be 
evenly apportioned among these five categories. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to state that 
each sub-grant will consist of a given amount, 
since this would put too much stricture on types 
of proposals, oad costs of programs may vary 
greatly; but careful consideration will be given to 
the merits of each proposal as compared with 
others submitted, to insure variety in techniques, 
organization, subject matter, and in types of li- 
braries represented. 

At the completion of each project a complete 
report of the activity must be made to ALA. ALA 
will then submit an overall report to the Fund for 
Adult Education. 


Sub-Grants 


Funds received as sub-grants from ALA may be 
spent for materials for use in the program, for extra 
personnel needed to administer the program, for 
administrative costs, and for promotion. No funds 
may be used to provide for normal items in the li- 
brary’s budget. Each proposal submitted must be 
accompanied by the budget considered necessary 
for the carrying out of that proposal. Checks will 
be made directly to the body i by each 
library to handle its funds. A report of expendi- 
tures must be made to the Comptroller of ALA 
upon completion of the project, and any funds not 
expended must be returned to ALA. 

All applications for sub-grants must be post- 
marked not later than October 15, 1953. An- 
nouncements of awards will be made not later 
than December 1, 1953. 

Applications should be addressed to Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
¢an Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


(Grants . . . Next page} 
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GRANTS .. . (from page 355) 


2. For Individuals 


The Fund for Adult Education is offering ap- 
proximately 100 awards for academic study, super- 
vised field experience, or combinations of the two 
for the improvement and advancement of persons 
concerned with the liberal or general education 
of adults. These awards are the beginning of a 
continuing effort to help meet the sectahieal need 
for additional and more highly skilled leaders in 
adult education. The awards will be made by a 
National Committee on Study Grants appointed 
by the Fund for Adult Education to plan and ad- 
minister the program. 

The study may be undertaken with any agency 


American Heritage 
New Director Appointed 


The American Heritage Project has been 
renewed and for the third year will offer a con- 
tinuing program through public libraries of 
adult community discussion on the American 
Heritage and its contemporary application. 

Margaret E. Mon- 
roe, of New York, has 
accepted appointment 
as director of the 
project. Miss Mon- 
roe, who served as as- 
sistant to the director 
last year, continues 
on leave from the 
New York Public Li- 
brary where she has, 
in five previous years 
supervised the discus- 
sion group programs 
there. Her experi- 
ence in this work has included program plan- 
ning, training leaders for book and film 
discussion groups, and in conducting a variety 
of discussion programs. Her work with the 
project last year centered on materials and 
program planning. 

She succeeds Jack B. Spear who is return- 
ing to the New York State Library from which 
he was on leave to direct the project last year. 
On September 1 he will assume his new posi- 
tion there as director of Travelling Libraries 
under the Library Extension Division. Mr. 
Spear is president of the ALA Public Libraries 
Division. 

ALA Associate Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, who supervises the pro- 





Margaret E. Monroe 
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The 
recipient of an award may spend up to one year, 
on a full-time basis, in association with such an 
agency in a learning-by-doing situation or in a 
full academic year’s study at an institution of 


whose primary function is adult education. 


higher education. No specific sums are designated 
for any type of award, but varies with the pro- 
gram to be followed. For fuller information write 
to Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA Headquarters, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Requests for 
application blanks should be addressed to The 
Fund for Adult Education, National Committee on 
Study Grants, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. The deadline for applications for study 
awards is October 1, and the deadline for applica- 
tions for scholarships and fellowships is November 
1, 


Project Renewed 


gram, announced that four new areas have been 
selected to receive major grants: Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Washington will conduct state- 
wide programs; and the Regional Library Serv- 
ice Center, Watertown, N.Y. The other areas 
in the project, making a total of 16, are: 
Alabama: statewide; California: Los Angeles 
County; Colorado: Denver and a statewide 
program; Georgia: Athens and a statewide 
program; Mississippi: statewide; Missouri: 
statewide; North Carolina: statewide; New 
York: New York City; Vermont: statewide; 
Wisconsin: statewide including a project in 
La Crosse. 

The Young Adult Program of the project 
will be extended from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico and Indianapolis, Indiana to include 
groups in Georgia, Wisconsin, and Colorado, 
as well as a three-library experiment in New 
Hampshire, including Concord, Manchester, 
and Nashua. It is especially designed for out- 
of-school young men and women between the 
ages of 17 and 21. 

The project is made possible by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education, an 
independent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. Public libraries participat- 
ing in the project on an individual basis are 
expected to expand in numbers beyond the 28 
communities of the past year, according to 
Miss Monroe who pointed out that applications 
for such participation may be submitted now. 
Any public cue establishing discussion 
groups on the American heritage may receive 
guidance and assistance in organizing and 
planning such programs. Limited funds are 
available for purchase of materials. 
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Staff Appointment 


Chase Dane has 
been appointed assist- 
ant to the chief of the 
Publishing Department. 
After attending Occi- 
dental College and 
UCLA Mr. Dane 
taught English in high 
school for seven years. 
He then became li- 
brarian of Hemet High 
School in California. 
From California he 
moved to Washington, D.C., to join the staff 
of the Scientific Library of the U. S. Patent 
Office as a cataloger. Before coming to ALA 
he was associate professor of library science at 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 





ALA Books Cited 


The ALA has received Certificates of Award 
from the Chicago Book Clinic—leading Mid- 
west book craft group—for books shown at their 
2nd and 3rd annual exhibits. The titles met 
high standards of design, printing, binding, 
publishing, intention, and reader appeal. The 
periods covered by the exhibits date back to 
1950-1951 and 1951-1952 and plaudits were 
passed around at that time. But the Book 
Clinic has decided to materialize the paeans in 
the form of certificates of award. Busily catch- 
ing up on its backlog of aknowledgements, the 
Clinic’s awards to ALA recently arrived, and 
were mighty proud of our Publishing Dept. 

The books cited for their high productive 
standards are: An Ample Field, Guide to Refer- 
ence Books (7th edition), Librarians’ Confer- 
ence of 1853, and Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades. 


Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 


The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship for 
children’s librarians has been made national 
in scope. The scholarship founded in 1926 was 
a tribute by librarians and friends to one of the 
great pioneers of American librarianship, in 
special recognition of her creative work for 
children. 

The fund yields approximately $250 an- 
nually. Candidates for the 1954 award should 
submit applications and credentials not later 
than February 1, 1954 to Magnus K. Kristoffer- 


LF you 


ARE A LIBRARIAN 
WORKING 


win 
WITH GROUPS 
leadership 


is A MUST! 


Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful group activity. 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this ae publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 


‘new group subscription plan. 


Please enter my subscription to ADULT LEADERSHIP 
at the ALA group rate of $2 (2 of reg. $4 rate. 
Deadline Nov. 30. Enter as many as you want.) 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION “<2 La) 


Name 
Addres: 
City. ae 


MAI your order, plus $2 for each subscription to 
ate LEADERSHIP, C/O THE ALA BULLETIN, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. Orders. must be processed by 
ALA to qualify for $2 rate! 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “[o.ikc° BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





ERRATA 
The address of Albert J. Phiebig, foreign book 


representative, was incorrectly given on page 317 
of our July-August issue. Mr. Phiebig’s correct 
address is P. O. Box 352, White Plains, N. Y. 

Gertrude Gscheidle should have been listed as 
one of the elected Council members on page 325 
of the July-August issue. 

The biographical sketch on Laura K. Martin, 
page 325, July-August issue, should be corrected 


sen, librarian of the Hartford Public Library to show that the term “past president” applies 
and chairman of the Committee on the Award. only to Lexington Branch of the AAUW. 
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, ss ” . Films, and related educa- 
President Signs Audio Visual Postal Rate Bill tional material can now be 
mailed at book rates. At- 
tending the ceremony at the 
White House are, seated 
left to right: Congressman 
George (R., N.Y.) Sponsor 
of the House bill; the 
President; Congressman Rees 
(R., Kan.), Chm. House Post 
Office Comm.; standing, left 
to right: Ernest Giddings and 
James McCaskill, both of 
NEA; Senator Carlson (R., 
Kan.), Sponsor of the Senate 
bill and Chm. Senate Post 
Office Comm.; Irving Ober- 
lin, Pa. State College; Julia 
Bennett, ALA Washington 
Office; James McPherson, 
NEA. 





Overdue Finds 


The founding of a library is one of the greatest things we can do with regards to results. It 
is one of the quietest things; but there is nothing that I know of at bottom more important. 
Every one able to read a good book becomes a wiser man. He becomes a similar centre of light 
and order, and just insight into the things around him. A collection of good books contains all 
the nobleness and wisdom of the world before us. ... A collection of books is the best of all 
Universities. 


HALL AND CHAPMAN, 1901, pp. 68-69 


Submitted by: Alice Thompson 3 
Department of Library Service FREDERIC Harrison, ed. 


New Haven State Teachers College, Connecticut Carlyle and the London Library 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be between 50 and 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member. Address quotations to ‘“‘Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


LIBRARIANS!! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE 


CATALSS wtih includes ever GAD Miles FOLDING CHAIRS 


offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 

tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 
logs of New JUVENILES. Unequaled for strength, / 
comfort, safety, convenience 


OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 


Write today for complete facts! 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 183 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 







If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


Mrs. RACHEL DEANGELO, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
American Association of School Librarians, has 
been asked to direct the School Library Workshop 
to be held in connection with the annual meeting 


of the Canadian Library Association. She will 
address the Workshop on Monday, August 29, on 
the subject “The School Library in Action.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN FILMS will be glad to 
know that the old “Film Reference Shelf,” for- 
merly available through the one-time “Office of 
Film Library Advisor,” has been revised, enlarged, 
and brought up to date. We are indebted to Miss 
Virginia Beard, Curator of Films, Cleveland Public 
Library, for this piece of work. This list not only 
includes the books, pamphlets, periodicals and ref- 
erence tools that are valuable for the administra- 
tion of a Film Reference Service, but also lists a 
number of books to be read by anyone interested 
in films—including librarians! Write to Miss 
Helen Geer, Librarian, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, for copies of the new “Film 
Reference Shelf.” 


SINCE THIS IS BEING WRITTEN very shortly after 
the completion of the Los Angeles Conference it’s 
something of a surprise to discover that in some 
quarters plans for the Minneapolis Conference are 
well under way. The Buildings Committee is plan- 
ning a pre-conference institute preceding the Min- 
neapolis meeting, one day of which will be devoted 
to building problems in all types of libraries. 


Tue AASL CoMMITTEE ON PLANNING School Li- 
brary Quarters has secured from state, city and 
county school library supervisors in 21 states com- 
plete data on 160 new or remodeled school li- 
braries which are examples of good planning. The 
AASL Headquarters Office has a card file pre- 
pared by Raymond G., Erbes, Jr., Chairman of the 
Committee (Librarian, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, Ill.) listing complete data for the 160 li- 
braries included, giving location, enrollment, 
librarian, superintendent, architect, seating ca- 
pacity, new or remodeled, company supplying the 
furniture and equipment, the outstanding features 
and features to avoid. Two hundred and twenty- 
four omer 47 floor plans, 27 blueprints, 
and 52 colored slides have been supplied by these 
libraries. This collection has been Rinse to the 
ALA Headquarters Library where the material is 
available for loan. 
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MARGARET SCOGGIN, A MEMBER of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People Inter- 
national Relations Committee was in Germany for 
the first half of July as ALA Consultant to the 
International Youth Library. The five-year Rocke- 
feller Foundation grants which have made this 
library possible expire in the spring of 1954. 
Important German financial my has developed, 
but this is not yet adequate for a minimum pro- 
gram. Miss Scoggin’s observations and_ those 
made by Douglas Bryant, ALA International Rela- 
tions Board chairman, in a brief visit to TYL in 
June, will aid in determining plans for seeking 
assistance for continuation of the IYL and its 
significant program under the direction of Mrs. 
Jella Lepman. 


Tue Pusiic Lisraries Division and Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People will 
cooperate in distributing two new U. S. Children’s 
Bureau leaflets on juvenile oe Librarians 
Can Help Youth in Trouble, and Books and Films 
on Juvenile Delinquency. The former was pre- 
pared on ALA invitation by a committee of the 
Brooklyn Public Library under the chairmanship of 
Margaret Martignoni. Distribution of single copies 
will be made by mail to large libraries. Copies 
may be made available to state library agencies 
for them to supply to smaller libraries. If there 
is sufficient demand for either, it might be possible 
to reprint them for quantity sale to youth commis- 
sions and councils, libraries and other agencies. 


As A RESULT of the completion of the report by 
Seymour Lubetzky on “Cataloging Rules and Prin- 
ciples” the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion has appointed a code ae committee to 
investigate the wisdom of a revised edition of the 
code, and the problems of financing and of achiev- 
ing the necessary revision. In addition, each 
regional group affiliated with DCC has been asked 
to make the Lubetzky report the subject of meet- 
ings during the coming year, in order to get the 
thinking of as many people as possible. 


As A RESULT of activity on the part of the Execu- 
tive Board of DCC the Library of Congress is now 
discussing with Forest Press a possible plan for 
the assumption of the editorial responsibility for 
future editors of the Decimal Classification by the 
L.C. DCC has also appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the need for a revised edition of ALA 
Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. 
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THAN NEW! 
¢ Repairs 
e Reinforces 
¢ Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
| Myst1k@® Branp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
| economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
..make old books look and wear like 
| new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


Write for information SELF-STIK - CLOTH - 7 COLORS 
MARADOR CORPORATION © MAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
1722 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles 26 








Are You Storing 
Periodicals This Way? 





Here’s how they can be arranged 
at very low cost by using Gaylords’ 
Magic-Mend and new Case Binders. 







i Y ah ie 
| ' Magic-Mend now packaged in 
new 8 oz. plastic bottle with ap- 
plicator top— $1.95 postpaid. 






@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


STACK SPACE can be doubled in capacity by the 


use of Stor-Mor book drawers. Can be installed in 
your present library, used for new construction, 
and they can be freely interchanged with shelves. 
The all-steel drawers are on ball-bearing rollers, 
and they can be adjusted to any height. Write to 
W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, 
Calif. 

VISIBLE INDEXES on stands, panels, rotary bases, 
walls, telephones, and in trays, adaptable to almost 
any use, can be had from Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., or your local representative. 
Ask about Postindex. 

PRECISION PRINTING by multilith amazed con- 
ference delegates in Los Angeles. Called the 
world’s most versatile duplicating process, multi- 
lith reproduces type, typewriter, original art work, 
photographs, in as many colors as you desire. 
Multilith printing can be used for book lists, library 
news-sheets, book cards, catalog cards—almost any 
kind of printing. And the price is within the 
reach of most libraries. Write to Addressograph- 
Multigraph, 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, or 
see your local representative. 

PLASTIC BINDERS, at a price that you can’t afford 
to miss, are available for $1.95 in seven practical 
sizes. Ask for information about Penny Pincher 
binders, or more expensive binders from Marador 
Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 

MULTIPLE cCoprEs can be made in 50 seconds 
per copy by using Verifax copying. It will copy 
practically any kind of an original up to 8% x 11 
inches. For more information, write to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

PHOTOCHARGING that is speedy, accurate, and 
economical is offered by Recordak. Said to be 
three times faster than hand charging, photo- 
graphic book charging will pay for itself in im- 
proved public relations through more efficient and 
faster service for borrowers. Write to Recordak 
Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

A glamorous illuminated sHaDOW BOX DISPLAY 
that will be an asset to any public relations cam- 
paign can be simply made from an old carton and 
your Mitten Display Letters. For instructions, 
write to Mitten’s Display Letters, 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36. 

Liguick-LEATHER, normally thought of as a 
preservation medium for leather bindings, is useful 
not only for leather, but is also a plastic adhesive 
which can be used for many repair jobs. The ad- 
dress is 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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COU a a 


Maps AND PLANS can be filed safely and effi- 
ciently by using Cello-Clips. The method permits 
hanging the large sheets rather than stacking one 
on top of the other. Advantages are prevention of 
folds, wrinkles, friction, dogears and visible in- 
dexing. Order clips, rod assemblies, and file 
pockets from Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, 
or from your local outlet. 


Simple transportation of your PHOTO-cOPIER has 
been made possible by Contoura’s new carrying 
case. It is made of plywood, covered with black 
leatherette and fitted with brass hardware. Write 
to F. G. Ludwig Assoc., 40 High St., Deep River, 
N.Y. 

1953 Book Week Ams are now available from 
Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53d St., New York 
19. You can get posters, bookmarks, records, 
streamers, plays, and films to help you make your 
Book Week publicity easy and effective. Book 
Week is November 15-21. 

CLoTHING RACKs in many different styles and 
sizes are useful in most libraries; either for the staff 
or patrons. Available are racks that can be posi- 
tioned for children or adults, and “knocked down” 
for easy storage or transportation. Information is 
available from Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th 
St., Chicago 9. 

LOOSE-LEAF SHEETS are reinforced and punched 
in one stroke with a new office machine sold by Bro- 
Dart, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. Just press 
the lever and the sheet is ready for the binder with 
holes cleanly cut and reinforced with strips of 
tough acetate tape. 

A new puPLIcATOR by Copy-Rite features a new 
pressure control, that retains pressure setting when 
roller pressure is released. For complete informa- 
tion write to Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Dept. 138, 1203 Cortland St., Chicago 14. 

HAND CLEANER: waterless, greaseless, removes 
ink, carbon smudge, glue, and all other office 
dirt. Just rub it on, wipe it off . . . and Steno- 
Creme is rose scented. Write to Kelly Products 
Co., 813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 


NEW CATALOGS 

Library and publicity materials by Sturgis. 
Sturgis Printing Co., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
Effective promotional materials of all kinds, includ- 
ing new plastic letters. 

The Long Player. 
St., New York 19. 
playing records. 


Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th 
Complete catalog of long- 
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FOR THE RECORD 





The ALA Council took the following action at 
its meeting in Los Angeles, June 21, 25, and 26: 

Constitution and Bylaws: Preliminary action 
was taken toward amending the Constitution, 
Article VII, Section 2, to provide for the Finance 
Committee to report annually to the Association 
leaving the date to the Committee’s discretion, 
and the following amendments to the Bylaws were 


ratified: 


Article I, Section 1 (g): Special Members—Sus- 
— supporting, cooperating, subscribing and 
contributing—persons or institutions eligible for 
membership, except libraries or library schools, 
which elect to pay the dues specified in Section 2 
of this Article. 


Article I, Section 2, paragraph applying to Con- 
tributing Members: Contributing Members. Dues 
$25 annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bul- 
letin and Proceedings; and, on request, Member- 
ship Directory. 


Article I, Section 5: Unpaid dues. Members 
whose dues are unpaid on May 1 of each year 
and who shall continue such delinquency for one 
month after notice of the same has been sent, 
shall be dropped from membership. Lapsed 
members may be reinstated upon payment of dues 
for the current year. 


Article Ill, Section 1(b): Such committee shall 
nominate candidates for the positions of president- 
elect and second vice president; for the position 
of treasurer, whenever this is required by Article 
VIII, Section 1, of the Constitution; for two mem- 
bers of the Executive Board for terms of four years 
each; for six members of the Council for terms of 
four years each; and to fill vacancies. 


Article IV, Sec ‘tion l(a): Amended by striking out 
the sentence, “Councilors shall be elected for a 
term of four years.” 


Article IV, Section 1(b): Amended by striking out 
the entire subsection. 


Twenty-four Councilors 
Association at large, six 


Article IV, Section 2(a): 
shall be elected by the 
being elected each year. 


Article IV, Section 2(b): Amended by striking out 
the entire subsection. 


Article IV, Section 4: All Councilors shall be 
elected, except councilors representing affiliated 
organizations, who may be selected in some other 
manner in accordance with the terms of Article 
VI, Section .1(d) of the Constitution, and shall 
serve for terms of four years or until their succes- 
sors are selected and qualified. 
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Article V, Section 1: Amended by striking out the 
last sentence in the first ps aragraph. 


Article VI, Section 2(b): Each division shall be 
organized under a board of directors with over- 
lapping terms and with authority to make de- 
cisions between conferences or meetings of the 
division, with an executive secretary elected for 
not less than three years or appointed to serve at 
the pleasure of the Board of directors and with 
provision for the election of officers and repre- 
sentatives on the Council by mail vote. 

Finance Committee: The following members 
were approved to serve as the Council’s Finance 


Committee: Edmon Low, chairman (1955), Lucile 
Nix, and Pauline Seely, whose terms expire in 
1954. 


Intellectual Freedom: The Statement on the 
Freedom to Read was unanimously endorsed, and 
received national publicity. Copies of the State- 
ment are available from ALA Headquarters and 
will be published in the ALA Bulletin, tentatively 
scheduled for the November issue. This State- 
ment was also endorsed by the American Book 
Publishers Council, American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, and the NEA ap- 
pointed National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 

Photo Duplication: Council Approval was given 
to A Proposed Standard for the Microphotographic 
Reproduction of Newspapers drawn up by an 
ARL Committee on the Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of Research Materials and presented by the 
ALA Committee on Photo Duplication and Mul- 
tiple Copying Methods. 


Resolutions: The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 
Overseas Libraries 
The American Library Association has been 
intimately associated with the overseas library 


program of the United States Government from 
its initiation. Under contract from the Govern- 
ment it established and operated in Latin America 
the first libraries opened under this program. 
Most of the librarians overseas and the profes- 
sional staff of the program in the United States 
have been members of this Association. The 
Association has been represented regularly on ad- 
visory committees and consultants’ group estab- 
lished to give guidance to the program. All told, 
hundreds of our members over the last ten years 
have had opportunity in one way or another to 
observe the operation of the overseas libraries at 
first hand and to make detailed professional judg- 
ments of their holdings, their services, and their 
effectiveness with foreign audiences. 

Ve believe that these libraries have been op- 
erated throughout the years with a single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the United States. 
With many impartial observers, we believe that 
they are among the most effective weapons pos- 
sessed by the United States in the battle to pre- 
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serve free men and free minds from the enslave- 
ment of Communist political and_ intellectual 
tyranny. We know that their effectiveness has 
depended on the conviction among foreign users 
that here was a free and open source of truth to 
which they could turn with confidence for in- 
formation and enlightenment. 

We have been dismayed by the confused and 
fearful response of the State Department to recent 
attacks upon this program. The hastily changed 
directives, the delays in the purchase of books, 
the charges of book-burning, the fear to buy any 
books at all have presented a shocking picture 
abroad and have seriously damaged the effec- 
tiveness of the program. 

We are, therefore, enormously heartened by the 
President’s recent vigorous attack on book-burn- 
ing. We support this position fully. 

We reaffirm our conviction of the indispensable 
value of free libraries as the enemy of enslaved 
minds abroad as at home and our confidence in 
the professional administration of the overseas 
libraries. 'We welcome the opportunity given the 
new administrator of the proposed independent 
International Information Administration to reas- 
sert the integrity and effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. A decade of world-wide experience makes 
it clear that that integrity and effectiveness re- 
quire four things: 

1. The libraries must express in themselves and 

their services the ideas of freedom for which 

they speak. 

They must prov ide a service of uncompromis- 

ing integrity. Their usefulness to the United 

States rests on the assurance of their users that 

they are places in which to learn the truth. 

The Information Administration must be free 

to use in its libraries what books soever its 

responsible professional judgment determines 
are necessary or useful to the provision of such 

a service. To deny itself the tools it needs to 

serve the United States for irrelevant reasons 

of the past associations of authors and in fear 
of domestic criticism is indefensible. 

4. Though no one could justify or would seek to 
justify the use of the overseas libraries to dis- 
seminate material harmful to the United States, 
it is unworkable to abandon the simple cri- 
terion of whether a book is useful to the pur- 
pose of the libraries and to substitute elaborate, 
irrelevant, and offensive schemes of “clearance” 
of authors. 


bo 


w 


The American overseas libraries do not belong 
to a Congressional Committee or to the State 
Department. They belong to the whole American 
people, who are entitled to have them express 
their finest ideals of responsible freedom. In no 
other way can the libraries effectively serve their 
purpose, and in no other pattern can this Associa- 
tion aid their progress. 

Be Ir Resotvep that copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States and 
to the Administrator of the International Informa- 
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tion Administration. 

In addition to the President and Administrator 
of IIA, the resolution, upon suggestion of Council, 
has also been transmitted to Secretary of State 
Dulles and Senator McCarthy. 


Postal Rates 

Wuereas it has long been the public policy 
established by Congress to facilitate the wide dis- 
semination of educational, cultural and informa- 
tional material by favorable postal rates for read- 
ing matter in magazines and newspapers and for 
books and to give all regions of the country equal 
access to educational materials through a uniform 
national rate; and 

Wuereas the present postal rates for books are 
more than twice as high as the comparable rates 
for reading matter in magazines and newspapers; 
and 

Wuereas libraries, schools and other purchasers 
of books ordinarily pay transportation charges from 
the publishers and these charges are a major 
budgetary item, especially to smaller libraries and 
schools in rural areas; and 

Wuereas the Postmaster General has announced 
his intention of reducing the present postal deficit 
by requesting higher postal rates and increasing 
the lickin of the postal service; 

Now TuereroreE Be It Resoven by the Ameri- 
can Library Association in annual convention 
assembled in the City of Los Angeles, California, 
on June 25, 1953, that a single unzoned and uni- 
form rate for reading matter—in books, magazines 
and newspapers—and for educational audio-visual 
materials should be the ultimate objective to be 
sought; and 

Be Ir FurrHer Reso.vep that such a uniform 
rate should be established on the basis of the 
educational, cultural and informational values of 
a broad national dissemination of such material; 
and 

Be Ir FurruHer Resotvep that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the Chairmen and Members 
of the Senate and House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


Retirement Income 


Wuereas the economic welfare of all members 
of the ALA is of vital concern to the Association it 
is especially concerned with the welfare of mem- 
bers in retirement; and 

Wuereas H. R. 5180 is a new exemption pro- 
posal for the retirement incomes of all por 
including retired librarians, to provide for tax 
exemption on incomes of $125 per month; and 

Wuereas the Board on Personnel Administration 
has studied this proposal and believes its passage 
would promote the a interest of librarians and 
individuals in the country at large; 

Now TuHereEForRE BE rr REsOLvenp that the ALA 
Council endorse this proposal and urge its enact- 
ment into law. 
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Library Services Bill 


RESOLVED That the Council of the American 
Library Association in Annual Conference in Los 
Angeles, California, in June, 1953, express its ap- 
preciation to the sponsors of the Library Services 
Bill for their continued interest and su port of this 
measure in the Congress of the United States and 
that this expression be covered by letter to these 
sponsors. 

Tue Councu also heard reports from the follow- 
ing individuals or groups: The ALA President 
and Executive Secretary; Federal Relations Com- 
mittee interim report; NEA-ALA Joint Committee; 
Committee on Divisional ‘Relations interim report; 
and the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

On June 26 President Downs read to the Council 
a letter from President Eisenhower. The reading 
of this letter was televised for news broadcasts and 
received wide press coverage. The letter was pub- 
lished in the July-August issue of the ALA Bulletin 
along with the reply to President Eisenhower which 
had the enthusiastic approval of the membership 
at the closing General Session in Los Angeles. 


Awards 


The following Awards were presented or an- 
nounced at the Second General Session, June 24, 
1953: 


Newbery Medal: Mrs. Ann Nolan Clark for 


Secret of the Andes; Caldecott Medal: Mr. Lynd 
Ward for The Biggest Bear; Margaret Mann 
Award: Maurice Tauber; Trustee Citations: Jacob 
M. Lashly, St. Louis; Judge Frank A. Smith, 


Clayton, Georgia; Dewey Medal: Ralph R. Shaw; 
Dutton-Macrae Award: Mrs. Augusta Baker; Oberly 
Dorothy 


Memorial Award: Mrs. B. Skau, 


Ralph 





A group of award winners at the Los Angeles 
Conference. L to R: Oberly Memorial Award: Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Skau; Dewey Award: Ralph R. Shaw; 
Letter Library Award, Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion: Mrs. Karl Neal; Lippincott Award: Marian C. 
Manley; Trustees Award: Frank Adams Smith. A 
complete list of award winners appears above. 
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W. Planck, and Frank C., Pack, for Bibliography of 
the Chemistry and Technology of Tung Products; 


Lippincott Award: Marian C. Manley; Letter Li- 
brarian Award: Sallie E. Coy; Letter Library 
Award: Arkansas Library Commission; Dana Pub- 
licity Awards: Enoch Pratt Free Library, Miami 
Public Library (Honorable Mention), Cleveland 
Public Library (Special Award); South Bend Pub- 
lic Library; Jackson (Tenn.) Free Library, Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Library (Honorable Mention), Horton 
Branch, Winston-Salem & Forsyth County Public 
Library (Special Award); Hewlett-Woodmere Pub- 
lic Library, (Hewlett, New York), Plattsburg (New 
York) Public Library (Honorable Mention), James- 


town (N.D.) Public Library (Special Award); 
Fresno County Free Library, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library (Honorable Mention); Lee County 


Library ( Tupelo, Miss.); Albany County Carnegie 


Public Library (Laramie, Wyo.); Sté ite Teac be TS 
College (Tre nton, N.J.), Dartmouth College -Li- 
brary (Special Award); South Hills High School 


Library (Pittsburgh, Pa.); Reese (Tex.) Air Force 
Base Library; Fort Ord, (Calif.) Army Post Li- 
brary, Nurnberg District, Germany, Special Serv- 
ices Libraries (Honorable Mention), Fort Mon- 
mouth (N.J.) Post Library (Special Award). 


IN ADDITION TO THE ACTION taken by the Execu- 
tive Board reported in the July-August Memo to 
Members, the following decisions were made dur- 
ing the Executive Board meetings in Los Angeles: 

Approval was given to a project for the Study of 
State Library Agencies which has been under de- 
velopment since 1950 by various groups within the 
Association and the Executive Secretary was di- 
rected to seek funds for support of the project. 
The Board also approved a continuation and en- 
largement of our Foreign Translations Program 
contract with the U. S. Department of State. 

The Executive Secretary was directed to explore 
the feasibility of holding the 1955 Annual Con- 
ference in Philadelphia or Atlantic City. The 
possibility of a joint conference in Canada with the 
Canadian Library Association in 1956 had to be 
dropped because arrangements could not be made 
to house the combined conference. 

The Executive Board voted to hold 
meeting in Chicago from October 19-21. 


Fall 


its 


Tue Orrice For ApuLtt Epucation has been 
established at ALA Headquarters. The office will 
direct and coordinate all ALA Adult Education 
projects resulting from grants for the better utiliza- 
tion of such project staff and funds. The ALA 
Associate Executive Secretary will serve in addition 
to her other duties, as chief of the Office. 


THE INVITATION from the Federal Government of 
Germany that ALA nominate three librarians to 
participé ate, if wanted, in a four-weeks’ information 
tour of Germany in February, 1954, (announced 
in the June Memo to Membe rs) has been accepted 
and the following named: Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
son, Donald Coney, and R. Russell Munn. 
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This is the “Kinsey Report’? on women—the interesting, 
very readable study of female sexual behavior, of the 
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TAPROOT (from page 345) 


| to provide for the diffusion of a knowledge of 


good books, and for enlarging the means of 
public access to them. Our wishes are for the 
public not for ourselves.” The Reverend 
Samuel Osgood of New York addressed the 
group on the importance of popular libraries 
then likely to be of the proprietary, subscrip- 
tion, Young Men’s Institute type. Although 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts had both 
authorized the establishment of town libraries 
(and the Boston Public Library, the first good 
sized tax supported municipal library to be 
open to all citizens, was well. advanced in its 
plans), the speaker failed to mention the possi- 
bility of tax support. Statements and papers 
dealt with Library administration, government 
document distribution, indexing and interna- 
tional exchange of library materials. The sec- 
ond morning was devoted to Jewett’s exposition 
of his catalog system and the potentialities of 
the Smithsonian as a national library of refer- 
ence and research. (In 1853 the Library of 
Congress was just that—a library for the use of 
the members of Congress.) Before the confer- 
ence ended, resolutions were passed, and a 


| committee of five appointed to draft a constitu- 


| leader. 


tion for a permanent association of librarians. 
This was to be presented at a meeting to be 
held in Washington. It seems probable that 
the committee never met. When Jewett fell 
upon evil days, the group lost its natural 
A sense of professional unity which 
had been aroused was allowed to lapse, when 
the group made up, though it was, of able 
men, tailed to grasp the immediate oppor- 
tunity to form then and there a stable organi- 
zation. 
Financial panic and the Civil War inter- 
vened and it took twenty-three years to bring 
about another library conference. By 1876, 
the year of the national centennial, the growth 
of libraries and the recognition of their func- 
tion in the community, had brought profes- 


sional standing to those who administered 


them. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion took this occasion to issue a two volume 
report on Public libraries in the United States 
of America, their history, condition and man- 
agement. This report provides our first cor- 
pus of professional literature. In addition to 
historical summaries, many practical articles 
were included. Justin Winsor of Boston wrote 
on buildings and on popular libraries; W. F. 


| Poole of Chicago on organization and manage- 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ment; A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
on binding and preservation of books, on works 
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of reference and on library bibliographies; 
Charles A. Cutter, Melvil Dewey and others 
on cataloging. Volume two of the report was 
entirely devoted to Cutter’s Rules for a Printed 
Dictionary Catalogue. Statistics were sup- 
plied for 3647 Wheaties including colleges and 
universities and some school libraries, each 
with holdings of over three hundred volumes. 
As contraste -d with Jewett’s 1849 survey show- 
ing 3,641,765 volumes, by 1876 the grand total 
had increased to 12,276,964 volumes, a figure 
now exceeded by more than one state and the 
District of Columbia. 

The Centennial exhibitions brought many 
groups to Philadelphia in 1876. It was a 
natural time and place for librarians to con- 
gregate. Of the 103 persons present, the great 
majority were librarians, who had entered the 
profession from teaching, the ministry, publish- 
ing and book trades. There were no library 
schools. Six had taken part in the 1853 con- 
ference; 13 were women, though none of them 
spoke, they were good listeners. On October 
6 formal action was taken “For the purpose of 
promoting library interests in the country, and 
of increasing reciprocity of intelligence and 
good-will among librarians and all interested in 
library economy and bibliographical studies, 


the undersigned form themselves into a body 
to be known as the American Library Associa- 
tion.”? This action gave shape and direction 
to the library movement. The seed planted in 
1876 produced the taproot for a healthy tree. 

The first president of the American Library 
Association was Justin Winsor. He, Charles 
A. Cutter and W. F. Poole were men of wis- 
dom and statesmanship. Melvil Dewey, the 
first secretary, provided the organizing mind, 
and coined the motto “the best reading for the 
greatest number at the least cost.” An avenue 
of communication was provided by Frederick 
Leypoldt, and Richard R. Bowker in the 
American Library Journal, the first issue of 
which appeared four days before the confer- 
ence opened. 

To give some idea of the development of 
the ALA since 1876, by the end of its first 
year, sixty-nine persons ‘had joined the pear 
ciation. ‘By 1903 the number was 1478, 
cluding twenty- six Canadians and thirteen oe 
eign members. Today it is about 20,000. In 
1891 eighty-three registered for the first Pacific 
Coast conference held in San Francisco. Here 
in Los Angeles the conference registration is 


2 American Library Journal 1:140 Nov. 30, 1876. 
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3275. In the year of the Niagara Falls Con- 
ference, 1903, 684 persons registered, and 
there were complaints of an over-crowded 
program and too little time for discussion with 
ones colleagues. Speaking later this same 
year on The Purpose of Library Associations, 
John Cotton Dana pointed out that their chief 
object was not to hold meetings, but to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance, to increase our skill 
in working together and to teach the art of 
cooperation. He observed that “Every name 
added to the ALA list means one more per- 
son interested in her profession, more ready to 
take a broader view of it, more likely to do 
work for it outside the red-tape barrier of her 
own delivery desk. We need new members, 
not for the sake of the ALA, but for the sake 
of the members themselves, of the profession 
itself, of the things it is our business, profit and 
pleasure to do.”* (As true today as it was a 
half century ago.) 

It is of interest to compare some of the mat- 
ters which concerned the Association fifty years 
ago with those of today. In 1903 one of the 
chief topics of discussion was the need for a na- 
tional headquarters, in spite of the difficulty re- 
ported by the secretary, James I. Wyer, of keep- 
ing expenditures within receipts. An adequate 
center was required, not only for an expanding 
publishing program, but also as a ‘clearing 
house where data could be assembled on 
matters of concern to members, such as library 
buildings, administration, and the organization 
of all types of libraries. More assistance was 
needed in the area of book appraisal, and work 
with schools. Adult education was in need of 
expansion. Education for librarianship was 
in need of coordination. It was suggested that 
a million dollars would provide for a site, 
building and equipment. In supporting the 
proposal, Joseph Larned stated that the ALA 
was “A really organic body of people, united 
by common interests and common purposes” 

“a center of unity, a focus of influence.”* 

A committee of five was appointed to 
formulate a plan for a Headquarters. Many 
suggestions were made. One of the most 
intriguing was for a center near Grand Central 
Station in New York which could also serve as 
a club house. The advantages of locating in 
the nation’s capital were pointed out. It was 
not until 1909 with increase in membership 
that the ALA achieved an office and only then 
when the Chicago Public Library offered free 

3 Dana, J. C. The purpose of library associations. Library 


Journal 28:776. Dec. 1903. 
*A.L.A. Papers and proceedings, 1903. p. 161. 
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quarters in its main building. Our staff has 
grown and so have our demands upon it. The 
present building provides space for a library, 
a publishing department, and for four divi- 
sions and ultimately for others. It serves also 
as a center for various special projects. The 
proponents of 1903 would approve of the 
American Heritage Project as fulfilling their 
desire for a headquarters to guide and direct 
work in the field of adult education. It may 
not be too far ahead when larger quarters will 
be needed and perhaps there will also be, in 
addition to our present small office in Washing- 
ton, other regional offices in connection with 
regional associations. 

The first Constitution provided for an Exec- 
utive Board, to be made up of individuals 
who would transcend their special interests 
for the good of the whole Association. Two 
committees were thought sufficient to carry on 
the work; a finance committee, for financial 
problems tk always been with us, and one 
on cooperation, admittedly the more important. 
With growth have come many other commit- 
tees, charged with planning and directing 
much of the Association’s work. A task lies 
ahead in achieving better coordination of the 
work of ALA boards and committees with 
those of the Divisions. We no longer have a 
Committee on Cooperation, but cooperation 
has been a predominate characteristic through- 
out the life of the Association. 

In 1903 an extensive publishing program 
was well under way. The ALA had received 
its first substantial grand of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie. This fund is still used for 
this purpose. The ALA Catalog was being 
revised, the ALA Index was out. An edition 
of 1000 copies of Kroeger’s Guide to Reference 
Books, later Mudge and now Winchell, was 
nearly sold out. Total sales for the year were 
$6739. Our sales for the last fiscal year were 
$195,382. 

By 1903 the custom of breaking up into 
smaller groups for purposes of discussion was 
well established. In 1887 Talbot H. Wallis, 
state librarian of California, had taken steps 
to bring the state librarians together. They first 
met in St. Louis in 1889 and held a pre-con- 
ference meeting in connection with the Cali- 
fornia conference of 1891. The college and 
university groups began to meet together in 
1889 to talk about mutual problems. Library 
trustees, those public spirited persons who 
have done so much for libraries, came to- 
gether as a special group in 1890. They have 
always kept in close touch with the as in 
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the libraries, and are now organized as a Sec- 
tion of the Public Libraries Division. Soon 
the catalogers, the children’s librarians and 
others began to hold section meetings. Under 
our present organization, some of these sections 
are now Divisions, others, like the Trustees 
group, are sections of Divisions. And we also 
have round tables, which give an opportunity 
to those interested in special aspects of the 
profession, to come together to talk about 
common problems and interests. 

Other organizations have developed: the 
Medical Library Association, the Music and 
Theatre Library Associations, the Association 
of Law Libraries, the Association of Research 
Libraries and others. For affiliated national 
associations our handbook states in italics and 
black type “the ALA recommends to those of 
its members to whom such connection is ap- 
propriate, membership in these organizations.” 
Other non-affiliated national organizations re- 
ceive the interested support of many ALA 
members, and the ALA receives the support 
of many individual librarians who devote their 
primary energy to the work of their special 
associations. 

State and regional associations and library 
clubs have long drawn together librarians of 


a particular area for reasons of friendship and 
common purpose. Regional associations like 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association, or- 
ganized in 1909, give further opportunities to 
exchange information on library matters. . Four 
years ago regional meetings were substituted 
for an annual conference. By 1903 there were 
22 state associations and ten library clubs. 
There are many more today. Affiliation is 
open to these groups and there are now over 70 
ALA chapters, including several in Canada, for 
ours is the American Library Association, not 
the Library Association of the United States 
of America. 

There was one British librarian, James Yates, 
representing the Free Library of Leeds, at the 
1876 meeting. The following year, flushed 
with enthusiasm, 16 Americans went to 
London to help form the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom. In 1903 plans were 
being made to make the next conference in 
St. Louis truly international in character. 
(Thirty foreign librarians came.) The Atlantic 
City conference in 1926 and the Edinburgh 
conference in 1927, paved the way for the 
organization of the International Federation of 
Library Associations in Rome in 1929, with 
70 Americans taking an active part. It is our 
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hope that we may sometime be host to the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tion. A Congress in the United States would 
give an opportunity for a larger number of our 
members to become better acquainted with 
library developments in other parts of the 
world, and to come to know our colleagues in 
other lands. It has always been our pleasure 
to welcome foreign librarians to conferences 
such as this one in Los Angeles. 

At the 1903 meeting there was much discus- 
sion pro and con of a bold suggestion ad- 

vanced the year before by President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard. Feeling that the collec- 
tions of individual libraries were becoming un- 
wieldy he advanced the proposal for regional 
cooperation. Some, perhaps sensing a threat 
of institutional sovereignty, were sharply criti- 
cal. Others like Ernest Cushing Richardson of 
Princeton welcomed the suggestion. Rich- 
ardson said that the collection in his university 
contained many volumes that might well be in 
the Library of Congress. He was one of those 
who later planned the national Union Catalog 
and encouraged union lists, large and small. 
Cooperative buying and preservation agree- 
ments now contribute to better national cover- 
age of scholarly and research holdings. It has 
taken years to oe into being the Farming- 
ton Plan, the New England Deposite Library, 
the Joint University Library of Nashville, the 
Midwest Inter- Library Center in C hicago, and 
the Hampshire Inter- Library Center. Full de- 
velopment of such cooperation is not yet in 
sight. 

California inaugurated traveling libraries just 
50 years ago and has been a recognized leader 
in state-wide service ever since. Though 
county libraries were first authorized by law 
in Indiana and Wyoming it took years for 
hopes and plans to be realities. The California 
county system has been copied in widely 
scattered areas throughout the world and ex- 
tension of library service at large owes much 
to James L. Gillis, for many years the li- 
brarian of the California State Library. It is 
interesting to note that in 1903 Melvil Dewey 
predicted library use of telephones and even 
automobile trucks. Now with better means 
of communication, and better transportation 
facilities, regional or inter-state units may be 
less costly than county units and provide more 
effective service. 

Work with special age and interest groups 
has come a long way since the time when 
boards of trustees urged the exclusion of chil- 
dren from public libraries. We have come to 
realize that if a taste for good reading is de- 
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veloped when young it is more likely to endure. 
Children’s librarians, school librarians, parents 
and teachers share the r responsibility for the 
reading development of coming generations of 
adults. 

From the very first, library buildings, per- 
haps because they involve large expenditures 
of public or institutional funds, have been a 
subject for discussion whenever groups of li- 
brarians meet. Fifty years ago when Andrew 
Carnegie was giving large sums in evidence of 
his faith in the value of books and reading, 
the design of buildings was uppermost in the 
minds of many administrators and _ library 
trustees, Through the years has come an 
awareness that convenient access to books fa- 
cilitates their use. Much progress has been 
made in the sticks and stones that house our 
collections. 

Library techniques have improved and will 
continue to do so. There is less debate regard- 
ing a particular classification scheme or the 
way to shelve or charge out books though | 
hope we will always be alert to better ways to 
perform our library tasks. Jewett’s vision of a 
stereotyped book form catalog of the holdings 
of many libraries has not been achieved, but 
we de have the Union List of Serials, the Li- 
brary of Congress Catalog and the assistance 
of the Union Catalog Division of the Library of 
Congress in helping to locate rarities in many 
of our libraries. Poole’s somewhat limited in- 
dexing service, largely prepared by volunteers, 
has expanded to commercial services with pro- 
fessional indexers. One of the truly great ad- 
vances is the service provided by the Library of 
Congress in issuing printed catalog cards that 
we all may use. Herbert Putnam’s vision and 
practical manage ‘ment brought about the cards 
we take too much for granted today. For over 
50 years the Library of Congress has supplied 
usable printed cards, but it took 50 years of 
steady effort to bring about the printing of the 

card numbers in the books themselves. It is 

well to remind ourselves that what may seem 
to be a desirable innovation of the 1950’s was 
proposed a half century ago. 

Increasing respect t and mutual understand- 
ing between members of the book trades and 
librarians is evident as one examines the litera- 
ture. Booksellers in particular saw the in- 
crease of libraries as a threat to their existence. 
Heated words about discounts and even 
threatened legal action characterize one period. 
Men like Frede rick Leypoldt, R. R. Bowker, 
and Frederick Melcher have contributed im- 
measurably to the recognition of the fact that 
the trades and the profession can and should 
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work hand in hand in promoting the use of 
books wherever they may be secured. We stand 
to gain by working together in matters of fur- 
ther extension of library services, in postal and 


copyright legislation, in threats to the freedom | 


to read. 

Time was when even Justin Winsor doubted 
if professional schools would ever be needed. 
He believed that training by actual work in 
well administered institutions would entirely 
fill the need. By 1883 Melvil Dewey was pro- 
posing the establishment of a school at Co- 


lumbia University and in January 1887 the first | 


library school opened under his directorship. 
Dewe y defied the Columbia trustees by admit- 
ting women and denied a classroom, he was 
forced to set up improvised quarters in space 
above the chapel. Other schools followed. 
No group of librarians has been able to agree 
that this and this only is precisely the right 
preparation for entering the profession of li- 
brarianship. In the academic world we know 
that some of our most gifted professors lack 
Ph.D. degrees or have never taken formal 
courses in teaching methods. Some of the lead- 
ers of our profession have lacked formal train- 
ing. But for the average, and better than aver- 
age librarian, attendance at a library school is 
now recognized as more likely to accelerate 


one’s professional advancement, to sharpen 
one’s awareness of the why’s and wherefores of 
library service and to result in greater 
competence. 


These are but some of the many broad as- 
pects of our professional development through 
the years. Library service for all potential 
users has not been achieved. Larger units of 
service, especially for rural areas, with state 
and federal aid, are indicated. In urban cen- 
ters, tax support is rarely as generous as li- 
brarians and friends of libraries would like. 
With increased services have come increased 


costs, but you rarely, if ever, find strong argu- 
ments against some sort of library service. 


Tax support for libraries is accepted as a 
proper expenditure of public moneys, as for 
parks, playgrounds, and schools. Libraries are 


considered an integral part of the educational | 


program of public and private schools, of col- 
leges and universities. 


With the growth of libraries and consequent | 


specialization, the bond which has kept the 
profession together is a firm conviction that 
books and the reading of them are important in 
a free society. A public library is the com- 
munity’s embodiment of an urge for knowledge 
that is basic in human nature. Academic li- 
braries reflect the entire educational program 
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of the institution and reinforce teaching at all 
levels by making available materials for = 
pendent investigation of potential as well < 
mature scholars. A _ public library incendie 
provides materials for the youngest to the old- 
est, from those just beginning to understand 
the world we live in to those whose construc- 
tive citizenship brings recognition by the com- 
munity at large. 

The se arch a library inspires is an individual 
matter. In an age of mass communication by 
means of the motion picture, radio and tele- 
vision the book may well offer a unique op- 
portunity for one mind to meet another mind. 
With a printed page before you, you will learn 
the point of view of one other person, you 
may assimilate his thoughts at your own speed 
and convenience and in solitude. You can 
pause in your reading to make your own 
evaluation, you can turn back and refresh your 
memory of an earlier passage. You can argue 






NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 





1 
i 


a ae it out with the author in your own study. 

P VALET RACKS | 
Co 1 iadestrial ous 4 » Later, you may want to discuss the subject in 
eathatadenhanintnie nn oe we a formalized discussion group or with friends 
ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home who have had a comparable experience with 


the same or another book. 


Write for Catalog CK 
The freer the society, the greater is the re- 


VOGEL- PET E RSON CO. sponsibility of the individual to be informed on 
; | the issues of the day. The essential qualities 


of citizenship require rational thought and in- 
telligent judgment. Men vary in the intensity 
of their passion for knowledge as well as their 
competence to pursue it. A pee selected li- 
brary offers the opportunity to gain the in- 
formation needed to sei diverging 
points of view on local, national and _ inter- 
national affairs. A library does not take an 
official position of its own on disputed ques- 
tions and refrains from doing so in the public 
interest. It imposes no thought control but 
rather encourages an appreciation of the past 
and an understanding of the present. 

A century ago Jewett declared “we are pre- 


For but $1.25* a month... 


The most comprehensive biographical cov- 
erage representative of nationally notewor- 
thy Americans—the only one that provides 
both monthly timeliness and automatic 


bound compilation of the non-living. 


THE MARQUIS LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


MONTHLY—(the Supplement, punched 


for binders) 


' 

' 
r 
i 
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BIENNIAL—(WHO’S WHO IN AMER- 
ICA) 


DECADEL—(WHO WAS WHO, the de- 
ceased WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 


biographees). 


Acquisition of the two now-published volumes 
of WHO WAS WHO—$17.80 to libraries for 
both—provides the last published biographies 
of all deceased (prior to 1950) who were listed 
in the first 26 editions of WHO’S WHO 
AMERICA, and carries the coverage of 
MARQUIS LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
OGRAPHY back to Civil War days. 


* Cost to libraries—write for details 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


Marquis Publications Building Chicago 11 
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eminently a reading people, . the generally 
diffused love of reading for the sake of gaining 
information has led to the establishment of a 
large number of libraries. ... Reading creates 
the desire to read more, and select reading in- 
creases the desire to read profitably. ... An- 
other demand of our peculiar civilization is, 
for the means of thorough and independent 
investigation. We wish to own no men as 
masters. We intend to re-examine al! history 
from our own American standpoint, and we 
must rewrite it, where we find its facts have 
been tortured to teach the doctrines of injustice 
and oppression. The mental activity of this 
country is surveying every field of research, 
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literary, scientific, asthetic, industrial and 
philanthropic. It requires to know what others 
have done and thought, so that it may itself 
press farther outward... This country, therefore, 
demands the means of the amplest research, 
and this demand must and will be met.”® 

The American Library Association is stead- 
fast to these principles today. It was founded 
in 1876 after an abortive effort in 1853. Its 
taproot goes deep, its trunk is sturdy, some of 
its heonchas are heavier than others, but not so 
heavy as to bend the tree. It exists to help 
the individual librarian and the institutions and 
the communities in which we serve. It has 
grown through cooperative effort for the 
diffusion of know ledge through books, and the 
means of access to the sm. May the Association 
be as strong and its life as long as the giant 
sequoias of California. 


5 Utley. op. cit. p. 139-40. 


SMITH (from page 349) 


racy, would have to be put to work at the 
local level in our country’s political life before 
America can fulfill its potentialities an obliga- 
tions in meeting the needs of the people. 

In his twenties and thirties, certain books 
then current influenced him greatly—broad- 
ening his interest from history, philosophy and 
political science, economics and law (by this 
time he had become a certified public account- 
ant and had been admitved to the Georgia 
Bar), to include education, semantics, psychia- 
try and mental health. Among the books that 
stand out in his mind from those years are: 
Everett Dean Martin’s The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education, James Harvey Robinson's 
The Mind in the Making, Bertrand Russell's 
Education and the Good Life, Dr. Josephine 
Jackson’s Outwitting Our Nerves, and a bit 
later, Karl Menninger’s Man Against Himself 
and Stuart Chase’s numerous books, which 
served well, he thinks, in introducing to the 
man on the street, material that otherwise 
would still be gathering dust on library shelves. 

His reading and thinking during those years 
led him on to Freud and Korzybski, for both 
of whom he has a profound respect. He feels 
that these two germinal thinkers may well 
leave on this generation and those to come 
an impact as great as the work of Einstein and 
the other great physical scientists and mathe- 
maticians of this Atomic Age. 





history, biography, government, education, 
semantics, psychiatry and mental health. But 
he does confess to an increasing addiction, at 
the end of a hard day, to the bedtime stories of 
Erle Stanley Gardner and Rex Stout. 


Frank Adams Smith served as Ordinary of Rabun Couaty, Georgia, 
1937-1952. Judge Smith’s library activities during these 16 years 
included pioneering in the Bookmobile movement in Georgia; 
taking part some years ago, as a member of the State Library 
Committee, in the first successful effort to get a State appropria- 
tion in Georgia for the county libraries; serving as a member of 
the Georgia Citizens Library Committee; and availing himevlf 
of every opportunity in his statewide work (where he frequently 
chairs forums and panel discussions on mental health, education 
and allied subjects) to keep the importance and the needs of 


libraries uppermost in the minds of Georgia's citizens and officials. 


Other state offices held by Judge Smith in recent years: 


Member, Georgia Committee of 100 on Education 

First Chairman, Georgia Citizens Council’s Committee on Mental 
Health 

Member, Georgia Hospital Advisory Committee 

Member, Board of Managers of the Association of County Com- 

misioners of Georgia for 14 years; Chairman of this Board for 
two years, and Vice President of the Association for one year 

Appointed by the Governor, 1951, as Consultant on County Matters 


to the State Tax Revision Committee 


PUBLICITY SCRAPBOOKS _ 


The John Cotton Dana publicity scrapbooks are 
now available for loan from the Headquarters Li- 
brary, 50 E. Huron St., i 11, Ml. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to illuminate and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified, and sep- 
arately indexed by subject, title and source in 
the New, 1953. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph, Wis. 


One Librarian 
Tells Another 


and now, time-saving MB NUBOOK CARDS are being 
used by school and children’s librarians in 33 states, These 
handy 3x5 cards give you complete buying information 
and cite review references for each of the approximately 
1000 juveniles published each year. Grade level, subject, 
and physical description of each book is also included. 
MB NUBOOK CARDS come to you alphabetically ar- 
ranged, ready to help you buy. Service for one year is 
only $15. For more information, write to 


Marie Bergren © MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Box 585a, Oak Park, Illinois 





Judge Smith’s interest in novels (except his To You 
sister Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit) has never Save Time 
encroached upon his preoccupation with 
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New ALA Publications 


A debt is about to be paid—one installment, 
anyway. Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship, 
edited by Emily M. Danton, will be published 
this fall ‘by the American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

The debt of recognition is to those distin- 
guished men and women who played strong 
roles in developing American libraries and 
librarianship. There are 18 interestingly 

varied sketches in the volume. The gamut 
runs from Charles Harvey Brown's forthright 
presentation of Clement Walker Andrews, 
organizer and first librarian of the John Crerar 
Library, to Cora R. Scott’s understanding 
sketch of Alice Sarah Tyler, dean of Western 
Reserve’s Library School to 1929 and former 
ALA President. In between are biographies of 
such important and colorful figures as Arthur 
E. Bostwick, chief librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library at the turn of the century (and 
first editor of the “American Library Pioneers” 
series); Miriam Carey, pioneering leader in the 
development of institution libraries; Josephus 
N. Larned, newspaperman, educator, librarian, 
and historian; Richard Rogers Bowker, biblio- 
phile and publisher extraordinary, and, with 
Melvil Dewey and others, blazer of trails that 
led to the formation of the ALA; and 12 other 
outstanding contributors to the profession of 
librarianship. In point of time, their lives 
range from 1836 to 1944, well over a century. 

This title is the first in a series of omnibus 


volumes and will be number 8 in the present 
“American Library Pioneers” series. 


“Give us the Books,” say the children, “Give 
us wings”: title of Part II, Rich The Treasure; 
Public Library Service to Children, to be pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, this fall. 

This quotation epitomizes the main theme of 
the book, which looks back on the beginnings 
(and before the beginnings) of library service 
to children, and looks also to yet unexplored 
vistas of service. 

The book, by Harriet G. Long, associate pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, illustrates in a_ straight-forward 
manner the role of the public library and the 
children’s librarian as guiding influences on 
the children of the community, the citizens of 
tomorrow. 


Planning the University Library Building, 
originally published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press in 1949 will be reprinted and re- 
leased by ALA this fall. It is a summary of 
the findings of the Cooperative Committee on 
Library Planning composed of librarians from 
15 colleges and universities plus advisory archi- 
tects and administrators. It sets forth the prob- 
lems to be solved in planning a university li- 
brary, discusses the solutions suggested, and 
note the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative 
sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In each 
case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circula- 
tion figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 
1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1952 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939—100). 


1952 1953 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 93 90 93 92 90 
% Juvenile 47 50 43 52 49 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 33 25 26 
24 24 25 


% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 
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Positions Wanted 


ae 


Positions Open 





Positions Wanted 


LIBRARIAN wishes to return to the Middle 
West. Have you a position for someone who can 
work with your community organizations, plan 
projects for children and adults and publicize the 
library through book talks? Successful experience 
in administering library of 25,000 volumes. M.S. 
in L.S. B 567. 

WOMAN. BS. plus B.S. in L.S. Illinois. 13 
yrs. experience in college library, 3 as cataloger; 
6 yrs. experience as administrator in public library. 
Desires return to college or university, catalog or 
serials work. B 568. 

SCHOOL Librarian: B.A. and L.S. degree; 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of administra- 
tion and organization of school library work; ex- 
cellent references. Desires position in charge of 
school library or as supervisor of school library 
system. Available September 1. B 555. : 

YOUNG man, B.A., A.M. in L.S., three years of 
library experience, two in university library ref- 
erence department, desires position as reference 
librarian in college or university library. B 570. 

MAN, 33, master’s degree in library science, 
over two years of reference experience, seeks posi- 
tion as reference assistant in public library. De- 
sires to locate in city having population of not over 
100,000. Prefers East or Midwest. B-571. 

WOMAN, B.S., A.B. in L.S., with cataloging 
and college library administration experience, wants 
cataloging position in or near New York City. Pre- 


fers college work. Available Jan. 1, 1954. B 572. 


Positions Open 


COLLEGE library in Midwest needs Circula- 
tion librarian with library degree. Salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. B 565. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian, adult community 
service. 40 hour week, benefits, retirement. Sal- 
ary open. Good health, enthusiasm important. 
Pleasant living in Toledo suburb. Lucas County 
Library, Maumee, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN with library science degree and 
experience for an attractive library in a Southern 
New England industrial town of about 20,000 
population. Within easy reach of New York City. 
Endowed library, privately controlled. Forty hour 
week, two weeks cumulative sick leave, a month 
vacation, social security. Salary open. B 566. 

REFERENCE librarian-cataloger: Temporary 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 


institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
advertise to fill staff positions. 


sent from the Bulletin office. 


SEPTEMBER, 1963 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


position—1 yr., but may become permanent. Ex- 
perienced woman to rework collection of 13,000 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Salary 
open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 
13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- 
pends on training and experience. Write for de- 
tails to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of 
Art, Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

WANTED, general assistant, college and library 
science degrees, no experience necessary, Generous 
vacations. Salary $3,000-$3,600 depending on 
qualifications. Start September 1. Write: Li- 
brarian American International College, Springfield 
9, Mass. 

PUBLIC library director wanted. Position open. 
Director Rutherford, N.J. Free Public Library, 
beginning September, 1953. Salary range $4,700- 
$5,500 annually. Apply: Mrs. C. L. Loveridge, 
President, Board of Trustees. 

FIRST assistant cataloger needed. Library 
school degree, U. S. citizenship, 2 years cataloging 
experience in larger system necessary. Catalog 
staff of 5 professionals, pleasant, comfortable work 
ing and living conditions. Salary $3,450, yearly 
increases to $4,200. Vacation, sick leave. Apply 
Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

ASSISTANT librarian interested in work with 
children. Beginning salary $3,200. New library 
in fall. Apply: Librarian, East Detroit Public 
Library, East Detroit, Michigan. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian needed for Muscle 
Shoals Regional pees! Library science graduate 
sought. Driver already employed. 5 day week, 
month’s vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross hospital 
insurance, Social Security benefits. Salary $3,000. 
Write Mrs. Elinor Arsic, Box 447, Florence, Ala- 
bama. 

CATALOGER wanted by university library, 
Pacific Northwest. Beginning salary dependent 
upon previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week, one month vacation. B 559. 

DO you want a real challenge? A librarian with 
administrative ability is needed for a public library 
in a city of 35,000 in Illinois, close to St. Louis, 
Mo. A privately endowed library given to the city, 
to be tax-supported, offers a real opportunity to an 
enthusiastic and ambitious person to stimulate in- 
terest in a community which has heretofore had 
limited library service. Salary to be discussed on 
application. B 569. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, start immediately. 
Mornings in elementary schools, afternoons in pub- 
lic library. $2,700-$3,000, depending on experi- 
ence. Apply: Georgia Spinney, Warren Public 
Library, Warren, Penn. 


Rates for nonmember 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutions may 


Payments should not be made until statement is 
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GENERAL assistant for work in art-music de- 
artment and branch. Also Traveling Branch Li- 
lessen. Library Science degree. No experience 
necessary. 5 day week, 4 week vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization insurance, etc. Minimum 
salary $3,300. Apply Librarian, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, IIl. 


FOUR attractive openings in historic Norfolk, 
Virginia. Children’s Assistant and Circulation As- 
sistant, Main Library; General Assistant, largest 
branch; Librarian for Negro branch, salary range 
$3,108-$3,720. Thirty-six and one-half hour, five 
day week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 


No written examination. Apply office of Civil 


Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Virginia. 

HEAD Circulation Dept. Requirements: Library 
degree plus three years library experience. Posi- 


tion open now. 5 day, 38 hour week, 4 week va- 


cation, sick leave, retirement. Minimum salary 
$3,115, maximum $3,689 plus 6% cost of living 
bonus. Apply Librarian, Robbins Library, Arling- 


ton 74, Mass. 


ENTHUSIASTIC librarian wanted to develop 
audio visual materials and work with young 
people. Town of 36,000, close to Detroit. Sick 
leave, retirement, vacation. Library school re- 
quired. Port Huron Public Library, Port Huron, 
Mich. 


HEAD Librarian in fine Ohio town of 3,000. 
Attractive building with 17,000 volumes. 35 hour 
week, month’s vacation, and retirement. $3,600 
to start, annual increment. E. L. Henes, The 
Enterprise, Wellington, Ohio. 


TWO attractive openings: Children’s librarian 
and a cataloger. Degree required. Experience not 
necessary. Forty hour week; state retirement; one 
month vacation. Salary open. Apply: Librarian, 
Chisholm Public Library, Chisholm, Minn. 


ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
busy department in modern library. Cor a nial 
associates, frie ndly city in Berkshire Hills, 34 hours 
from New York, Boston. L.S. degree, "ato, 


STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
representative stocks of foreign and 


@ Large, 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 

@ Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 

PARIS STUTTGART 


LONDON LEIPZIG 
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customary benefits. 


month vacation, 5 day week, 
Write Robert G. Newman, 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Mont. Month vacation, retire- 
ment. 


LOAN-REFERENCE-suburban 


librarian, Berkshire 


Chicago _ li- 


brary. $3,600 beginning salary for one holding 
L.S. degree or equivalent experience. Five day 
week, one month vacation, sick benefit, excellent 


retirement plan. Winnetka (IIl.) Public Library. 


REFERENCE and work with adult groups. 40 
hr. wk., month vacation, sick leave, social security. 
Salary $3,000-$4,180. La Crosse Public Library, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Con- 
sultant. L.S., degree, preferably with experience. 
Interest and initiative in special events in field of 
adult education. $3,250 to start plus $150 ad- 
justed compensation. Five day, 38% hour week, 4 
weeks vacation. Morrill Memorial Library, Nor- 
wood, Mass. Progressive library in town 14 miles 
from Boston, 4 miles from station for New York 
trains. 

CATALOGER—Head of Department—medium- 
sized library. State qualifications, experience and 
salary desired. Lane Public Library, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

VERMONT. Position open in small college li- 
brary. Fine opportunity for right person. Newly 
modernized building; good working conditions; 
professional status, holidays and attached perqui- 
sites. Requirements—degree from recognized li- 
brary school, age under 48. For details write 
vine H. Johnson, Librarian, Norwich University 

Library, Northfield, Vt. 

NEW starting salaries are offered for two open- 
ings in Schools Department of County Library. 
Chief (Librarian IV) $360 and Assistant (Librarian 
II) $311. Professional library science degree and 
experience required. Apply Civil Service Office, 
236 Third Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 

CHIEF Cataloger for excellent small public li- 
brary, San Joaquin Valley, California. 40 hour 
5 day week, vacation, sick leave. Typist provided. 
New salary schedule: $4,056 and up, ten-step scale. 
Library Science degree. Apply: Librarian, Coal- 
inga District Library, Coalinga, Calif. 


PROGRESSIVE metropolitan library invites ap- 
plications from qualified librarians who wish to 
participate in its rapidly expanding program. Op- 
portunities in all phases of public library work. 
Rapid advancement for librarians with initiative 
who enjoy working with people. Special training 
for leadership. Month vacation, sick leave. New 
York State Retirement Plan. Starting salary $3,565 
with annual increments. Write to Mrs. Eleanor 
Smith, Personnel Director, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
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its the 
new 
Microcard 














Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in square.” 








Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 


of all models. 





NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 974" x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Arrangements have been made with Kodak Ltd ot England to produce a similar reader. 
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See Toe et ae eee att Miss Ella xu. Hymans 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION University of i 


50 E. HURON ST. 


September 


October 


October 


ichigan Library 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. Ann Arbor, Mich 


~" 


Sometimes you can see ahead by looking back 


Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship 
Emily M. Danton, ed. September 1953. 


Pays biographical tribute to 18 distinguished men and women who played 
strong roles in developing American libraries and librarianship, in creating new 
techniques, in evolving new theories—in lifting librarianship from a job to a 
profession. The important and colorful figures sketched are: Clement Walker 
Andrews, Sarah B. Askew, Arthur E. Bostwick, Richard Rogers Bowker, Miriam 
E. Carey, Jennie M. Flexner, James L. Gillis, J. C. M. Hanson, Caroline Maria 
Hewins, Josephus Nelson Larned, Henry Eduard Legler, Eunice Rockwood 
Oberly, Ernest Cushing Richardson, Minerva Sanders, Katharine Lucinda Sharp, 
Elizabeth Putnam Sohier, Mary L. Titcomb, Alice Sarah Tyler. This is the first 
in a series of omnibus volumes and Number 8 in the present ‘American Library 


Pioneers'' series. 200 p. $4.25 


The first 7 individual biographies that comprise the series are: |. John 
Shaw Billings; 2. Samuel Swett Green; 3. Charles Ammi Cutter; 4. Por- 
trait of a‘Librarian, William Howard Brett; 5. John Cotton Dana; 6. Mel- 
vil Dewey; 7. Charles Coffin Jewett. No. |-6, $2.75 each; No. 7, $3.50 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture. 
Sidney Ditzion. 1947. 


A review of the free library movement in New England and the Middle 
States during the latter part of the 19th century. For the librarian, so- 
ciologist, historian. 261 p. $5. 


Sometimes the future is outlined 


Rich the Treasure; Public Library Service to Children 
Harriet G. Long. October 1953. Price to be announced. 


Reviews the role of the public library in the life of the child and shows how 
the library's contribution may be made increasingly effective. Illustrates the 
guiding influences of the public library and the children's librarian on the 
children of the community, the citizens of tomorrow. 96 p. 


County and Regional Library Development 
Gretchen K. Schenk. October 1953. Price to be announced. 


The definitive work on the administration and operation of county and regional 
libraries, the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and 
their relationship to local government. 288 p. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO || 
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